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JE O)AR, I aL IR AN IE Naat) 
BY 
THE Eprror 


= IFTY years ago, as September was giving place to October, 
Sister Thérese Martin, a Carmelite of Lisieux, gave up her 
soul to God. Only twenty-seven years later she was raised to 
the altars of the Church as Saint Teresa of the Child Jesus. 
The speed with which she was canonized was indicative of 
some special mission given to her by God in the work of salva- 
tion of souls, a mission which has been increasingly revealed in this 
last half-century. For by God’s grace this saint has carried out a 
great apostolate and has raised innumerable Catholics up to a level 
of true prayer and holiness. 

In this latter work of a guide to the interior life she has been 
almost unique. Many modern saints have been pointed out to us by 
the process of canonization for our veneration and inspiration; but 
for the most part they represent a practical and active form of spiri- 
tual life, concerned mainly with the poor, the sick, the uneducated. 
It is clear that the present age is not an age of what we might call 
‘mystical saints’. And this is understandable because with the advent 
of man-centred humanism a concentration on the mystical elements 
of religion can easily side-track the soul into a natural mysticism 
which may be identified with poetic inspiration with a noble and 
religious motif. This is evident in the type of mysticism which 
flourishes today outside the Church. God seems therefore to have 
insisted on the holiness of men such as the Curé d’Arg and Father 
Damien the Leper, and women of the calibre of Mother Duchesne, 
rather than upon any modern Saint Catherine or St John of the 
Cross. 


But the one outstanding exception, as powerful in her example 
and influence as a host of contemplative saints, is this Saint of 
Lisieux who died only fifty years ago. It is true that she is reputedly 
not a mystical saint in the commonly accepted sense of the term. 
But it is precisely in this that she has such a great advantage in the 
modern world. We must agree that she lacks some element which 
ig to be found in the medieval and Spanish mystics. Elsewhere in 
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this issue of Lire or THE Spirit it is shown that St Teresa of Tisien 
was a true disciple of St John of the Cross and it will be found on 
close analysis that she lacks nothing of the elevated spirituality of 
those earlier saints. Her life of heroic virtue is just as much a life of 
the union of love and ig built up on infused contemplation just as 
firmly as the best of them. Her childlike simplicity had the fulness 
of the graces and gifts as its source. With the gifts of fortitude in her 
sufferings were cad the gifts of wisdom and understanding in the 
appreciation of that cole. so that peace and joy were her charac- 
teristics as they are of every true contemplative growing in those 
gifts. We can say quite certainly that all the supernatural ingredients 
of the mystic were hers and in such a marked degree that she has 
been able to pass them on to the simple who follow today in the 
footsteps of her Spouse. The last paragraph of her Autobiography 
reveals that such was her great desire— To make known the secrets 
of thy love’ 

But she is not claimed as a mystic in the more general sense of 
the term partly because she received no peculiar supernatural favours 
such as ecstasy, visions, prophecy, stigmata. This, however, is not 
of much consequence from the point of view of true mysticism which 
does not itself consist in the extraordinary. On this subject Pere 
Petitot has written: 

Divine Providence willed to show us, by an illustrious example, 
that charity is a gift far higher than all visions, ecstasies, prophe- 
cies or miracles, and that at the bottom it constitutes all sanctity.1 

But there is a further reason why she differs from the Spanish mystics 
of her own Order and their like: they had a natural faculty—we may 
eall it poetic vision—upon which these other supernatural graces 
grew. The mystic in the full sense of the word as applied to John of 
the Cross implies not only these high supernatural graces from in- 
fused contemplation to transforming union, which are in the normal 
way of sanctity, but also a certain natural awareness of the synthesis 
of Being, which is to be found in great philosophers like Socrates 
and great poets like Dante. The poetic vision is analogical to the 
vision of the Christian contemplative, and the two can eo-exist in 
the same person to make the full mystic. St Catherine and St Teresa 
of Avila had this poetic gift wedded to all their supernatural gifts. 

Now it seems that this natural gift was not part of St Teresa of 
Lisieux’s temperament. She wrote verse but she was not the poet 
that St John of the Cross was. She had not the philosophico-poetic 
appreciation of the Unity or Supra-Unity of Being in God which can 
be seen in the Pseudo-Denis, Eckkhart or the author of the Cloud of 


1 St Teresa of Lisieux. By Henry Petitot, O.P., p. 118. 
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Unknowing. The natural genius, if he is given the special graces of 
contemplation, will after some struggle use his natural gifts to express 
his supernatural experiences, and indeed, since the supernatural 
works in and through the natural and is to that extent modified by 
it, his own experiences will differ from those of the unpoetic saint. 

Now Thérése brought a good, stolid French nature to the font of 
grace. She had a strong will of her own with a touch of the peasant’s 
stubbornness upon which God worked to make a powerful instrument 
of love. She was endowed with a delicate sensitiveness which later 
helped to detect the movements of the Spirit though at first it hin- 
dered her detachment. Might it not even be added that the funda- 
mentally sound ‘sentimentality’ of a pious Catholic French family 
became a further instrument of grace, especially in the souls she was 
sent to help, the millions brought up in industrialised Europe where 
poetry has so largely been replaced by sentiment? 

However this may be, the humanistic cult of natural mysticism 
which is the inevitable consequence of the rejection of true religion 
in favour of the religion of mankind, cannot use the saint of Lisieux 
as it uses the mystical saints and writers of a previous era to preach 
indifferentism and the cult of the True, the Good and the Beautiful 
in human terms. ... For one thing, she insists on the Catholic 
Church in a way that has produced many converts and has put her 
out of favour with the neo-mystics. She is disliked by those out- 
side the Church who admire the poetry of John of the Cross and the 
Cloud, who seek a way in these writings which is not the way of 
Christ. St Teresa of Avila obviously appeals as ‘the Eagle’, but in 
‘the Dove’ there is ‘something infuriating about the imagery and 
phraseology we encounter as nauseating as a surfiet of marsh- 
mallows’.2 That is the effect of the writing of the Little Flower of 
Jesus upon the modern poet, and we may be grateful to Providence 
that it is so. It is only by giving us the purity of the spirit without 
the added glory of the full human psyche—the poet—that the highest 
spiritual teaching can reach so many who would be barred by the 
now unfamiliar poetic-symbolism of earlier writers. 

We may conclude then that St Teresa of Lisieux is not a mystic in 
the sense of one who experienced extraordinary favours, nor is she a 
mvstic in the natural order of the poetic genius; and by both these 
limitations her influence on the 20th-century world is far more exten- 
sive. So that when we add that she was a mystic in the realisation of 
the highest effects of grace which is sanctity with its accompanying 
gifts of contemplation and union, we can begin to understand the 
importance of her work in these last fifty years. 


2 The Eagle and the Dove. By V. Sackville-West, p. 146. 
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‘Love attracts love, and mine as it darts towards thee would fain 
fill to the brim the abyss that draws it; but alas my love is not even 
a drop in that ocean. To love thee as thou lovest me, I must borrow 
thy own love—thus only can my desire be satisfied. O my Jesus, 
it seems to me that thou couldst not have overwhelmed a soul with 
more love than thou hast poured out on mine, and that is why I 
dare ask of thee to love those thou hast given me, even as thou 
lovest me’. (Autobiography, ¢. 12.) 


AY DIS C1 PLEH’OP’S T JOIN -O Feel eo PCa n sa 
BY 


RosaLinp \URRAY 


HERE can be few saints more unlike at first sight than 

St Teresa of the Child Jesus and St John of the Cross. 

Their personalities, their ‘ways’ of perfection, their appeal, 
f are outwardly at the poles of recognised Christian spiri- 

tuality. “And this first impression seems confirmed by a 

glance at their respective cults, the extreme difference of 
their ‘clientéle’. How few, how very few, of the real devotees of either 
gaint extend at all the same devotion to the other! : 

Yet both were contemplatives, both Carmelites and, more than 
that, the teaching of St John of the Cross was formative in a special 
degree, explicitly, in the spiritual life of the ‘little’ St Teresa.1 

‘Ah que de lumiere n’ai-je pas puisées dans les ceuvres de St Jean 

de la Croix’. 
she herself writes; and again: 

‘A lage de dix-sept 4 dix-huit ans je n’avais pas d’autre nourriture’. 
Nor was it, as the last sentence might suggest, a passing phase; 
throughout her life, right up to the last weeks, we find passages from 
his writings interspersed constantly with the recurring passages from 
the Scriptures in her writings and her ‘sayings’: 

‘Il est le saint d’amour’, she used to say; and it is the ‘Doctor of 
Divine Love’ rather than of the ‘Dark Night’ and ‘Mount Carmel’ 
that she venerates most explicitly; but the entire doctrine is included, 
under deceptively different imagery, in her ‘little way’. 


1 The influence of St John in St Teresa is often obscured by the external dissimi- 
larity, but Pere Philipon, O.P. draws full attention to it: ‘On peut dire qu’aprés 
V’Evangile aucun maitre n’eut sur l’Ame et la doctrine de St Thérése une influence 
egal & St Jean de la Croix’. (St Thérése de Lisieux, p. 31.) 
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‘Rester petit enfant c’est reconnaitre son néant’, 

Occasionally, though very rarely, the imagery itself recalls him: 
‘Pour que l’amour soit pleinement satisfait, il faut qu’il s’abaisse 
jusqu’a néant, et transforme en feu ce néant’. 

No doubt the Classics of the Order form a prescribed diet for 
Carmelites whether to their taste or not, but there can be no mistak- 
ing the real fervour with which these passages are cited. They have 
become her own, they are a natural expression of her own thought, 
as are the Gospels, and the Psalms and the Prophets. It is moreover 
very noticeable that though the works of the ‘great’ St Teresa must 
have been as formally offered to her, and though she refers with all 

due reverence, occasionally, to ‘Our Mother, St Teresa’, the ideas of 
the Interior Castle play no equivalent part in her own thought. 

The ‘little’ St Teresa is in fact, beneath her camouflage of flowers 
and baby angels, far more the daughter of her austere father than of 
her namesake. Once this paradox has been recognised it becomes 
always more evident as we study her, and increasingly illuminating. 

Those on whom St John of the Cross makes an unparalleled im- 
pression, who find themselves, as he would say, ‘enflamed’ to greater 
love of God by means of his fire, must sometimes ask themselves with 
misgiving how far it is the poet, and not the saint, who is in fact 
making his impact on them. To suggest that his Christian framework 
hampered his freedom of creative genius® is extravagantly absurd, 
it is to distort the truth grotesquely; but it is probably true to say 
that, had he been a Moor or Jew or Pagan St John he would still be, 
not indeed what he is as christian saint, but still a poet, and an out- 
standing personality. And when we fall under his spell it is (or may 
be) nature as well as super-nature that makes its impact, an esthetic 
as well as a religious response with which we are inspired and en- 
‘kindled. 

With St Thérése there is no parallel complexity; indeed to an 
gesthetic taste at all developed her ‘style’ raises a formidable barrier, 
and to many the barrier has proved too formidable to surmount or 
penetrate. The ‘little’ saint remains shut off, enclosed behind her 

barricade of flowers and cherubs. But once that challenge has been 
fully accepted the impact of her sanctity when it comes is all the 
stronger; it is pure holiness and nothing else that conquers our resis- 
tant minds and wills in ‘little’ St Teresa of the Child Jesus. Apart 
from her holiness she is nothing: that is the essence of her message 
to us, and we recognise its truth. ‘Rester petit enfant, ce est recon- 


naitre son néant’. 


2 This is the line taken by M. Baruzzi in his otherwise interesting study of La 
Mystére de St Jean de la Croiv. 
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With every saint we have to recognise the element of external 
circumstance of time and place which rod geet or at least conditions. 
the eternal truth they show us, but with some the accidental medium 
is more abstrusive than with others. In the case of St Thérése of 
Lisieux the external medium through which she speaks to us and 
acts upon us is the more disconcerting for being near in actual time 
and place. 


To some people the differences in medieval outlook estranges them 
from many great saints; to others the idiom of 17th-century Spain 
impedes contact with the ‘great’ St Theresa and St John, but there 
are many to whom the language of the Dark Night and the Living 
Flame, the Caverns and the Lamps, and rushing torrents is far 
more readily assimilable than the petit bourgeois culture of provin- 
cial France 80 years ago. 

In making contact with St Thérése of Lisieux, or rather in allowing 
her to make contact with us, we have to keep quite consciously 
aware of the Lisieux of the 1880s. We have to visualise a milieu in 
many ways as alien and unknown as the ‘great world’ of the ‘great’ 
St Theresa, and to those outside it far more distasteful. We have to 
envisage an idyllic family life so narrow and restricted in its outlook 
that the reading of any newspaper—even La Croizx—was forbidden 
to the grown-up daughters, where the only ‘treats’ conceived of were 
religious celebrations, and admission to the ‘Children of Mary’ stands 
out as a momentous event. Yet it is not the simplicity of the peasant, 
but an artificial simplicity. There is no access to great art or literature 
beyond the purely religious, and yet there is the constant pressure of 
a falsely conceived ‘artistic culture’. 

According to almost any psychologist, life in the Martin family 
should have produced violent reaction and rebellion. We should 
expect to find its products among the militant anti-clericals, com- 
mon enough in the France of that time. But instead all five surviving 
daughters became nuns, and the youngest, on whom the greatest 
weight of pressure was focussed, became a saint! What can the child 
guidance clinics say? How do the psychologists explain it? Perhaps 
the only answer is again that ‘The ways of God are not our ways’. 
The psychologists do not perhaps allow for holiness. The child ouid- 
ance clinics seldom meet it. 


However that may be, this specific and very positive social setting 
has to reckoned w ith and allowed for in our approach to St 
Thérése. A girl who should describe herself today, habitually, as ‘a 
little white flower’, would be both sentimental and self-conscious. 
She was neither. 
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The baby-talk, the perpetual diminutive, in all its applications, 
flowers, angels, even the ‘baby Jesus’ produces in the mind trained 
im a wider culture, however religious, at first an almost nauseating 
effect, and this is inevitably accentuated by the popular devotion 
which has seized on just those elements for its cult—mistaking the 
accidental for the essential. The real saint seems in danger of being 
lost under the welter of this mass-devotion. But she will not be lost, 
we need not fear. 

She used the idiom of her time and place and social setting, a 
narrow petit bourgeois circle in which a deep and pure religious feeling 
would normally find expression in forms repugnant to a more highly 
developed esthetic taste, but what is striking, as we read her further, 
is not that she should use her native idiom, but the extent to which 
she did transcend it. The transition from the littleness of childishness 
to the littleness of the creature before God. 

The greatness of the ‘little’ saint breaks through the sentimental 
terms and forms of thought time after time, and as the history of her 

. soul moves on it is astonishing to see how the maturing of her sanctity 
finds for itself more adequate expression. By the end we find her 
speaking to us with a dignity and authority that have quite left 
behind the mannerisms of a time and place. 

The Little Flower is herself no poet, no artist, no scholar. But the 
fire of her love has given her words comparable to those of her 
Father, St John of the Cross. 

‘What then is to become of me? Must I die of sorrow because of 
my helplessness? Oh no! I will not even grieve. With daring confi- 
dence, and reckless of self, I will remain there till death, my gaze 
tixed upon my divine Sun. Nothing shall affright me, neither wind 
nor rain; and should impenetrable clouds conceal from my eyes the 

Orb of Love, should it seem to me that beyond this life there is 

darkness only, this would be the hour of perfect joy, the hour in 
which to urge my confidence to the uttermost bounds, for knowing 
that beyond the dark clouds my Sun is still shining, I should never 

dare to change my place... . 

O Word! O my Saviour! Thou art the divine Eagle whom I love 
and who allurest me. Thou who descending to the land of exile, didst 
will to suffer and to die, in order to bear away each single soul and 
plunge it into the very heart of the Blessed Trinity—Love’s eternal 
home. Thou who, returning to thy realm of light, dost still remain 
hidden here in our vale of tears under the semblance of the white 
Host to nourish me with thy own substance. Forgive me, O Jesus, 
if I tell thee that thy love reacheth even unto madness, and at the 
sight of such folly what wilt thou but my own heart should leap up 
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to thee? How could my trust know any bounds? .. . 

I am filled with the hope that one day thou wilt swoop down upon 
me, and bearing me away to the source of all love, wilt plunge me 
at last into its glowing abyss, that I may become for ever its happy 
victim’. The paean of love and triumph to our Lord with which she 
ends the history of her soul recalls indeed the ecstasy of the Living 
Flame of Love. 

To offer oneself to love is to hand oneself over to suffering; love 
only lives by sacrifice and when one is wholly handed over to love one 
must be ready to be sacrificed without any reserve. 

Sacrificial love is indeed no secret peculiar to these two saints 
alone. It may be said that every saint has, as saint, the same 
message; that all are bound to lead us through suffering and the 
Cross to God, through an ascetic purgation to fulfilment, but the 
differences in mode and manner can be as significant as the likeness. 
St John of the Cross and his little disciple are alike both in the 
intransigence of their negation and in the ecstatic fire of their love; 
they are complementary in their difference. 

Leaving aside the accidental forms of time and place and personal 
temperament, the essence of their difference can be seen as one of 
difference in emphasis on the Persons of the Trinity. 

For St John the ‘Beloved’ is the Holy Ghost pre-eminently and in 
a special way; for St Thérese it is always our Lord—sometimes to a 
disconcerting degree, a personal and human Jesus. 

If St John’s devotion is criticised sometimes for being too little 
incarnational, too abstract and impersonal in its texture, that of St 
Thérése on the other hand can almost shock by its concrete anthropo- 
morphism. And the same difference prevails throughout their teach- 
ing and their lives. Yet both are one. To confront them one with 
another in opposition would be as futile as to oppose the Word Incar- 
nate to the Holy Ghost. They supplement and reinforce each other. 


St Thérese has suffered badly at the hands of her admirers. The 
presentation of her mental image, her teaching, her ‘way’, has under- 
gone the same process of vulgarisation to which her actual physical 
portrait has been subjected. There is, so it would seem, a desecration 
inherent in the very touch of the crowd as such. We need only see a 
London park on the day after a Bank Holiday to realise this strange 
destroying force in the very enjoyment of what is good. The crowd as 
such cannot love and enjoy, without degrading the object of its love 
to its own level—and even saints, as far as they are human beings, 
are subject to this process of degradation. And yet the very crowd 
that vulgarises consists of individual human gouls; and such is the 
paradox of our lives that individually each may aspire to the same 
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height which in the mass-mind it is desecrating, 

The saint whose aspiration was to be ignored, unknown, forgotten, 
has blazoned out into a world-wide flame and in the process of her 
glorification has paid the price of all such popularity. We cannot 
doubt that she pays that price gladly ‘for the salvation of souls’ that 
has gone with it, through it, or in spite of it—who can sav? 

She herself is “trodden underfoot’ more painfully than in the 
oblivion she aspired to, but her charity is without any doubt sufficient 
to sanctify this further sacrifice. 


oy Orla it Penyo UR G hon SEN 
BOR by AE EN 
A MEDITATION ON MATTHEW 5:16 UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF ST THERESE 
BY 
ee. GHADE 


E who called himself the Light of the World said to those 
who followed him: ‘So let your light shine before men that 
they may see your good works and glorify your Father who 
is in heaven’—and from that day to this the light has been 
shining in the hearts of men. 

What exactly is this light that shines in the disciples of our Lord, 
that, very near our own time, shone with such splendour in the great 
little saint of Lisieux? Though Jesus calls it ‘your light’, it is not a 
light that is ours by the very fact that we are human beings, as is 
our memory, our reason or our will; it is something that we have 
received in a very special way, for it is the divine gift of faith. And 
_this light of faith that is in us our Lord bids us not to hide under a 
bushel but to let it shine. 

It seems an easy command. When a man has been given a beauti- 
ful thing he quite naturally loves to show it to others. Yes; but there 
is a-wrong way of showing it. The Pharisees, too, had received great 
sifts: zeal for the Law of God, for the purity of their religion, for 
austerity of life; and they lost no opportunity of showing them to men. 
Yet our Lord severely rebuked them. For though they had received 
much light, it was not the Light they caused to shine—it was their 
own little achievements which they ‘showed off’. Our Lord means 
something very different when he tells us to let our light shine. 
Light, indeed, shines of itself; its very essence is to shine—but only 
if it be not obscured by a dark object blocking its passage. If we 
place it under a bushel, the light will not shine. 
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There is something in us fallen men that corresponds precisely to 
this bushel, and that is our self-will. The light of faith may indeed 
be in us—but there are all our sins, our imperfections, our hundred 
little pettinesses and self-indulgences—and we are, maybe, surprised 
that our faith seems to be so little ‘contagious’, that it has no in- 
fluence on others—in fact, that our light does not shine at all. Now 
our Lord tells us to let it shine; he actually commands us to do so. 
We cannot make it shine—that it does of itself; the work we have 
to do consists in removing the obstacles. There is no better teacher 
to show us how to get rid of them than St Thérése. Her whole short 
life was spent in making a relentless war on her faults. Picture a 
pretty little girl, almost spoilt by an affectionate well-to-do middle- 
class family, easily given to romantic dreams and tears of self-pity— 
surely, humanly speaking, rather unsuitable material from which 
to fashion a Saint. But she had the light in her which we all have 
received in Baptism, and gradually all the obstacles that prevented 
it from shining were removed. : 

On that Christmas night of 1886, from which she dates her “com- 
plete conversion’, the Lord gave her the grace once and for all to 
overcome her childish sensitiveness, which made her cry on the 
most trifling occasions. From that time she went from strength to 
strength, eagerly seizing every occasion to renounce herself, until 
‘little by little’, as she herself writes, ‘self-sacrifice became easy’, 
and the ight was ready to shine before men. 5 

But, it might be asked, does not this mean to go out into the 
highways and there to proclaim the faith? It certainly can mean 
that, if a soul has this particular vocation, as a St Dominic, St 
Francis, or St Catherine had it. But it need not necessarily mean 
that. If we let our light shine, that is, if we live to the full the life of 
faith, God himself will see to it that it illumines others. To the eyes 
of the world a Carmelite Convent is the very last place in which to 
let the light shine before men—thin voices behind a shuttered grille, 
long hours of prayer alternating with unexciting work, the fasts and 
disciplines of about fifteen to twenty women known only to a few 
relatives and friends—could a life shine less before men than theirs? 
It is our work to let the light shine—but it is God’s to make it known 
to men. Most of such hidden lives will, indeed, shine before men 
only in heaven; but from time to time God selects one and places it 
on a tall candlestick as he did that of St Thérése, so that it may give 
light to the whole household of the faith and even to those outside 
it, ‘that they may see your good works’. 

Good works—it is a word that Protestants have disliked ever since 
Luther inveighed against the ‘“Werkgerechtigkeit’ (justice through 
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works) and proclaimed his sola fide. But it is our Lord himself, not 
only St James, whose Letter Luther called an ‘epistle of straw’, who 
enjoins good works. The metaphor of the light and its connection 
with the works is perhaps even more deeply understood in our days 
than when these words were first uttered. For light both is and pro- 
duces energy. So also the light of faith that is in us, unless its 
activity be hindered through our own fault, must be productive. 
As the sun necessarily se warmth, colour and life, so a living faith 
will necessarily blossom forth into good works; for, as St James says, 
faith without works is dead; it contains no productive energy. 


These works, without which faith is dead, need not be big works; 
only very few are called to found Orders or effect large-scale con- 
versions, To support an old nun on her way to the refectory, to smile 
sweetly at a disagreeable Sister, to endure patiently a painful illness 
—these were the good works of Sceur Thérése, in which some of her 
own Sisters in Religion could find very little to admire. What, then, 
made them so precious in the sight of God? If we read her Life care- 
fully we shall be struck by the extraodinary purity of intention with 
which she offered even the smallest actions of her daily life to her 
heavenly Spouse. She fulfilled to the letter St Paul’s injunction: 
‘Therefore, whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever else you do, do 
all to the glory of God’. Our most insignificant occupations, even 
down to such natural necessities as eating, drinking, sleeping, can 
be wholly transfigured by supernatural ere 

For the text we are considering reaches its climax in. its last words: 
‘and glorify your Father who is in heaven’. This is the test by which 
we can judge whether our works are really the flowering of the super- 
natural life of faith in our souls or just natural activities: whether 
or not they make God known to others and lead men to glorify him, 

If they have this effect, then they are truly ‘good’ works; but if they 
accrue only to our own fame, we may be sure that they are purely 
natural—or even worse. 

The works of the Saints point away from themselves to God. 
One day St Thérése looked at a heavy sheaf bending under the weight 
of its grains. ‘This ear of corn’, she said, ‘is the image of my soul, 
which God has laden with graces for me and for many others, and 
it is my ardent desire to bend always under the weight of his gifts, 
and so to acknowledge that all comes from him’. 

This, perhaps, is the greatest work of the Saints, their perfect 
self-effacement, which makes it possible for them to say: ‘No longer 
I, but Christ in me’. Then is God’s glory their glory, and their glory 
is his, and the priestly prayer has found its fulfilment: ‘In this is my 
Father glorified: that you bring forth very much fruit’. 
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ONTEMPLATIVE life produces an all-embrazing love of 
God and our neighbour. We see this in a study of the 
Carmelite Rule and in a reading of the great Carmelite 
mystics. ‘To love’, says Saint John of the Cross, ‘is to 
labour to divest ourselves and to detach ourselves from 
all that is not God’. (Ascent, 2). We are to be detached 
from ourselves, from self-love, thus only shall we come to love God, 
and to love our neighbour for his sake. A Carmelite writer tells us, 
‘Saint John is the Doctor of the Cross because he is the Doctor of 
Love’.t It is a cross radiating love, a tremendous love of God, and 
of man and of all the beauty that God has created. The same writer 
continues: ‘Throughout his works John of the Cross has sung of the 
depths of beauty, the demands, the sufferings, the triumphs of love’. 
Saint John the poet, his mind seeing the whole of creation in the 
light of love and beauty so ‘that it seems to the soul as though all 
the balsams, all the herbs and flowers of the world were mingled 
together to produce that fragrance. . . . Here the soul sees how all 
creatures, higher and lower, live, continue and energise in God... .’ 
(laving Flame, S. 4). To him, love and beauty are one in God. 
“Sometimes the soul will discern in itself the mountain flowers, the 
fullness, grandeur, and beauty of God, intermingled with the lilies- 
of-the-valley, rest, refreshment and defence; and again among them, 
the fragrant roses of the strange islands—the strange knowledge of 
God; and further the perfume of the water-lilies of the roaring tor- 
rents—the majesty of God filling the whole soul. And amid all this, 
it enjoys the exquisite fragrance of the jasmine and the whisper of 
the amorous gales, the fruition of what is granted to the soul in the 
state of union, and in the same way all the other virtues and graces, 
the calm knowledge, silent music, murmuring solitude, and the sweet 
supper of love; and the joy of all that is such as to make the soul say 
in truth, “Our bed is of flowers, by dens of lions encompassed’’.’ 
(Spiritual Canticle, S. 24.) 
Thus the soul in a state of perfection is likened to a den of lions, 
a safe retreat, guarded by strong lions, where Christ dwells united to 
the virtuous soul. 


1 Saint John of the Cross, Doctor of Divine Love and Contemplation, by Fr 
Gabriel, O.D.C. ; 
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Our bed is of flowers 
By dens of lions encompassed, 
Hung with purple 
Made in peace 
And crowned with a thousand shields of gold. 


In Seripture, purple means charity and kings are clad in robes of 
purple. Charity perfects all other virtues. Only in charity can the 
soul delight in the bed and the flowers thereof. As it has been 
expressed in the sacred Canticle, ‘King Solomon hath made himself 
a litter of the wood of the Libanus: the pillars he hath made of 
silver, the seat of gold, the going up of purple; the midst he hath 
paved with charity’. (Cant. 3, 9-10). 

We see, then, Saint John was the Doctor of the Cross, therefore 
the Doctor of Love. He possessed God and in God possessed the 
whole universe. ‘All things are mine and God himself is mine and 
for me, because Chist is mine and all for me’. (Prayer of the Enam- 
oured Soul). Through the Cross he entered into the life of love, 
filling all life and perfecting it. 

Is this way of the Cross too hard and too high a way for us in the 
world of today? A world grown cold in charity, materalistic, decadent 
and unbelieving. A world dominated by fear and almost without 
hope. Let us examine the standard required of the Christian. The 
first commandment is that I love God—‘And the second is like unto 
it; thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There is no command- 
ment greater than these’. (Mark 12, 31). I am to love my neighbour 
as myself, doing as much for him as I would for myself—for Christ’s 
sake who said, “I was hungry, and you gave me to eat: I was thirsty, 
and you gave me to drink: I was a stranger, and you took me in. 
Naked, and you covered me; sick, and you visited me; I was in 
prison, and you came to me’. (Matthew 25, 85-6). Have I done all 
these things in a world so much in need? The answer is that we have 
failed to do so, and the condemnation is a strong one indeed: ‘Depart 
from me, you cursed, into everlasting fire, which was prepared for 
the devil and his angels’. (id. 41). Because we have failed, darkness 
is over the earth, war, destruction, hunger. Millions are homeless 
and fearful—‘Then he shall answer them, saying: Amen I say to 
you, as long as you did it not to one of these least, neither did you 
do it to me’. (id. 45). It is we who are responsible for the world’s 
suffering—the wounded, the prisoner, the displaced person, the ill- 
used beast, the shoddy and the ugly. Only when we have learned the 
secret of the saints, shall we love, in the words of a writer of our own 
time, ‘ . . . with a breadth and depth which no merely human love 
can compass’, and there will be no creature ‘for which we would not 
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gladly bear, as Christ did, a redeeming cross’.? Order and peace rest 
not with governments, democracies, dictatorships, right or left move- 
ments, but to the degree in which we have come to understand love: 
Love therefore is the fulfilling of the law. 


12513) WMD IDR aac vl Otay sy al tN) 
BY 
Conrap PEpPLER, O.P. 


ACHARIAS, in the most ‘Christian’ passage of his prophecy, 
describing the Orient who is to come to cleanse sins, says, 
‘Behold the stone that I have laid before Jesus!: upon one 
stone there are seven eyes: behold | will grave the graving 
thereof, saith the Lord of hosts; and I will take away the 
iniquity of that land in one day’. (8, 9). The prophet is 
describing the rock of Christ and his saving graces, and he puts 
before us the principal Remedy for sin in a way which we may find 
echoed in the Ancren Riwle. After analysing the deadly sins and 
having realised their proximity to the very core of our being, we may 
be easily carried away into a negative war against vice, wholly human 
in its inspiration and, in consequence, Stoic in its effects. We must 
strive to overcome the evil tendencies of nature, certainly, and we 
must use to intensity the ascetic practices of mortification, specially 
designed for the overcoming of the flesh. These are particularly to be 
looked for in the first way of purgation, which is par excellence the 
ascetic way. But such activities are primarily penalties for past sins, 
and as such are medicine rather than the health which the medicine 
is supposed to produce. St Thomas in a beautiful chapter of the 
Contra Gentiles (4, 158) begins by showing how necessary penalty, 
pains and suffering are for the overcoming of sin, but concludes by 
showing how all the need for penalties can be swept away by the 
positive love of God. The vehemence of the love of God can to a 
greater or less degree exclude the necessity for satisfaction; and 
moreover he rounds this off with the truth that since the love of 
friendship binds men together in unity, one man can satisfy for 
another, which in fact explains the power of Christ’s satisfaction. 

Evidently towards the end of the purgative way this positive 
remedy for the lurking subtleties of sin should increasingly pre- 
dominate. ind having traced these evils back to the source, namely 


2 Eve and The Gryphon, by Fr Gerald Vann, O.P. 
1 The high priest clothed in sordid garments in his vision. 
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man's sinful state arising from the wounds of original sin, logically 
we seek the first remedy in the One who conquered this sin. By the 
disobedience of one man sin entered the world, so by the obedience 
of one man grace comes to cleanse sin. So the stone of Zacharias is 
the means whereby iniquity is wiped away in one day and this stone 
has seven eyes. So John of the Cross described the need of mortifica- 
tion for overcoming the spiritual form of the seven deadly sins. But 
he pointed out that this is insufficient of itself to eradicate the vices. 
We need God himself to lead the soul away from sin, and this he in 
fact does at the end of the purgative way by leading it into the ‘dark 
night of the senses’. The senses are denuded of all the covering con- 

-solation, meditation becomes impossible, darkness descends. But the 
darkness St John calls contemplation—the seven eyes of the gifts 
looking out from the stone and piercing into the core of the goul to 
the spots where the remains of the primary sin are still lurking. 

The Ancren Riwle does not yet envisage the dark night of the 
senses but it does insist on the primacy of the Rock which is Christ 
as the first remedy, the Rock which is reached across the bridge of 
meditation. Notice the order in which the remedies are given here 
according to the rank of their importance : 

medicines and remedies are, under (sod’s grace, meditations, in- 

ward, incessant and anxious prayers, and strong faith, and reading, 

fasting and watching, and bodily labour and comfort from others 

. .. and all virtues are weapons in this fight, and singleness of love 

above all others. (p. 181). 

The meditations begin with one’s own sins and the pains of hell but 
end with God’s goodness. And the author insists that these first 
meditations on evil in life should not make his anchoresses shy like 

_the horse, which ‘blancheth at a shadow upon the high bridge and 
falleth down into the water’ (p. 182). These meditations on personal 
evils are only shadows; the realities are Christ himself and his 
precious Mother (compare pp. 70 and 182). He encourages a con- 
siderable use of very vivid images as the groundwork for this medita- 

_.tion. And so it is that during the greater part of this period the mind 

~ needs to be constantly nourished by the right sort of images obtained 
through a process which ranges from straightforward spiritual read- 
ing, particularly the reading of the Scriptures, to a well-planned dis- 
cursive meditation. St Thomas shows how the soul reaches the one 
_ final act of contemplation through the many preparatory acts of which 
meditation is one of the primary (II-I1, 180, 3); and there have been 
many varieties of method organizing these acts so that they may the 
more quickly lead to the simple sight of truth which is contemplation. 
While the Riwle adopts no detailed rule of reading and meditation, 
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leaving the details to be worked out by the individual, it insists on 
the portrayal of fearful or loving pictures: 

Think what thou wouldst do if thou sawest the devil of hell stand 

openly before thee and gape widely upon thee... . 

As if thou sawest Jesu Christ and heard him ask thee what were 

dearest to thee after thy salvation. ... (p. 182.) 

These are typical of the type of meditation required to frighten away 
temptation and to place the soul in prayerful state. 

Vices are therefore removed at this time principally by a regular 
practice of mental prayer in the form of discursive meditation built 
up on spiritual reading and designed eventually to gain control of 
the lower powers of the soul, in particular of the imagination, But 
it must be always understood that these pictures in the mind are 
only means which must eventually be discarded. One considers the 
presence of our Lord ‘as if thou sawest’. It is possible to become 
attached to one’s own mental pictures and confuse,them with the 
reality of the presence itself. Our Lord appears in the imagination, 
gentle face, short beard, flowing robes and all, but he resides in the 
centre of the soul which alone can perceive the reality of his presence. 
So eventually the soul must be weaned from the sweetness and com- 
fort of its thoughts by entering into the simpler way of the dark night 
of the senses, abandoning methods of discursive meditation and all 
those practices which were essential to the first stage of the spiritual 
life. But this appears later in the Riwle in part VII—‘Of Love’. 

The next remedy, closely bound to that of meditation on the 
positive reality of our Lord’s life and presence, is that of the prayer 
of petition. This prayer of course plays its part in every approved 
form of meditation. Yet it is often despised even by those who set 
out to reach the heights of the life of grace, as being self-centred and 
expressive of personal needs instead of the selfless love and praise of 
God. Chesterton in his youth was inclined to despise this approach 
to God. At the age of twenty he wrote: 

The mountains praise thee, O Lord! 
But what if a mountain said, 
‘I praise thee; 
But put a pine tree half way up on the left, 
It would be much more effective, believe me’. 
It is time that the religion of prayer gave 
place to the religion of praise.? 
The truth contained in this Godward attitude is outweighed by the 
lack of understanding of the nature of the prayer of petition. Our 
Lord's own prayer which begins, like all true liturgical prayer ever 


2 Quoted in the Biography by Maisie Ward. 
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since, with the expression of praise, is couched entirely in petitions. 
And he himself has told us to ask: Ask and you shall receive. 

The Rivle seeks its weapons against evil on this same level so that 
the second means follows the traditional reliance on petition: 

Inward, unintermitted and fervent prayers soon obtain succour 

and help from our Lord against carnal temptations; and be they 

ever so rudely, fervent, or so coarse, the devil of hell ig much 

afraid of them (p. 183). 

And as an example of the power of prayer the author gives the 
example of Pupplius and what might be termed the devil of the 
fiymg-bomb—the holy man’s prayers ascending towards heaven 
stopped the devil in mid air. The anchoresg is advised to add tears 
to her prayers for tears goad and constrain the Lord into granting 
the required peace (pp. 184-5). 

Now all this insistence on the prayer of petition is very salutary 
in making progress through these evils; for it is very easy to rely 
almost entirely on human powers and efforts in making progress and 
eradicating sin. There are so many vices to be uprooted and so many 
yirtues to be acquired that the beginner sets about the task ag he 
would on taking up new employment. He learns the rules and dis- 
covers the hours, the horary, and puts his mind on the work until 
he has mastered the technique and achieved success. But this is 
no human work, it is divine; and his reliance must be on the power 
of God rather than on his own ability to acquire virtue. He must 
learn to place all his trust and reliance in the merciful hand of God, 
which alone can stay the demons of pride and lust. He must turn 
to this stone with seven eyes. And petition produces in the soul the 
right disposition for receiving this divine assistance. 

It may seem that by making frequent demands upon God's mercy 
_and power a man is seeking to bend God’s will to his own human 
purposes. But this is of course untrue. The two commonly accepted 
descriptions of prayer, as the raising of the mind and heart to God 
(the prayer of praise) and the seeking of good gifts from God (prayer 
of petition) are in fact reducible to the same. For in seeking these 

good gifts a man is not asking God to descend from heaven to act 
as some magical genie on earth; on the contrary he is exposing his 
own personal desires and wishes to the divine measure of God's holy, 
instantaneous and utterly changeless will. Once a man has opened 
his heart to God in this manner then any desires which are evil or 
which are not in accord. with the divine desire become untenable. 
We do not go to a baker and ask for rat poison; to express to the 
baker the desire for poisoning rats would at once reveal the incon- 
gruity. To approach God the giver of all good gifts and demand some- 
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thing that is not in itself good for us would expose the incongruity 
and ‘bring repentance of the desire. That is why we are constantly 
encouraged by our Lord to ask, t o seek, to knock. In this way the 
right form of asking does not ee God’s will down to human ends 
but it raises man’s will to the divine level so that man’s desires 
become more approximate to those of God—raising the mind and 
heart to God. : 

So perseverance in the prayer of beseeching cleanses the soul of 
evil tendencies and desires. But it does not do so through human 
power or merely through the persistency shown by the man himself. 
It is a cleansing which is worked by the divine power of grace. To 
express desires in this way is to open the heart to God’s influence 
and direction, making it possible for him to work in the soul. ven 
to ask perseveringly for fine weather is to express the dependence of 
the child upon God his Father, a dependence which in every petition 
emphasises more forcibly the implied condition, ‘Nevertheless not as 
T will, but as thou wilt’. To ask for grace to overcome evil tendencies 
and to grow in the virtues requires no condition, for such things are 
necessarily according to the divine will and should be asked for abso- 
lutely. 1 can ask for patience or for continence without fear of ex- 
pressing only my own desires, and therefore I am disposing myself 
for these virtues, opening my will so that God can infuse them, 
because the frequent expression of a true desire will make that 
desire more fervent and the soul more ready to react to the breath 
of God upon it. And God himself is working in that very desire as 
St Thomas says: ‘Although man cannot by himself know what he 
ought to pray for, the Spirit . . . helpeth our infirmity, since by 
inspiring us with holy desires, he aah es us ask for what is right’. 
(II-II, 88, 5 ad.1.) 

The pow er of petition for the things which concern the spirit and 
with which we are here concerned, has our Lord’s guarantee of 
effectiveness: ‘You shall receive . . . it shall be opened unto you’. 
Asking for the virtues and graces, which are of themselves good 
for the soul, will infallibly obtain the virtues and graces as long as 
the asking is honest and persevering. For this reason prayer of 
petition remains one of the strongest of the guardians against the 
subtle lurkings of evil within the soul and the most important remedy 
for such diseases. 

As Solomon saith, ‘The humble man’s prayers pierce through 

the clouds’. And to the same effect St Austin saith, ‘O great is 

the effect of sincere and pure prayer, which flieth up and cometh 
into the presence of Almighty God, and doth the errand so well 
that God commandeth all that she saith to be written in the book 
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of life’. And St Bernard beareth witness and saith that our Lord 
retains her with himself, and sends down his angel to do all that 
she asketh (p. 185). 

The Church prays frequently in the Divine Office ‘That we may be 
made worthy of the promises of Christ’. And this is surely one of 
the most encouraging promises: that our prayer will be heard and 
heard more effectively than the demands of children to their human 
fathers. We must therefore be frequently occupied in the prayer of 
petition during this period of purification. The consciousness of sin 
arising from an increased self-knowledge must be counteracted or 
balanced by an increasing sense of dependence upon God. If I fre- 
_ quently discover pride in my heart | must the more earnestly be- 
seech God to give me his virtue of humility. For this reason the next 
remedy given by the Riwle, that of faith, is closely bound up with 
the childlike prayer of petition; this faith is the same as trust or 
hope which is so intimately connected with prayer. ‘Be confident of 
God's assistance’ (p. 187). 

The Riwle has already briefly indicated the close connection be- 
tween silence, hope and prayer (pp. 60-61) and here it in fact shows 
the application of the doctrine. For faith in all the dogmas of the 
Church inevitably leads to a greater trust in God who ig thus re- 
vealed as being so powerful and so merciful as to be at once Trinity 
and Incarnate. The faith teaches that God ‘So loved the world’ as to 
bear all men’s burdens and to organise a system of salvation which 
is a life rather than an organisation. True faith leads to true hope, 
and this second of the theological virtues obviously demands the 
ereatest attention at this period. It is this virtue which is often so 
neglected and yet which at the time of struggle with evil and the 
acquiring of virtue should be constantly in operation. Moreover hope 
is one of the theological virtues which must characterise the con- 
templative life towards which the soul in the purgative way is moving 
to the best of its ability. 

The soul must rest upon the divine mercy as it strives to overcome 
the evil within itself. Often the constant sight of failures, broken 
_resolutions, emergence of unsuspected weakness and sins will make 
a man despondent almost to the extent of giving up the struggle. 
Despondency at the sight of one’s own failure flows from a self- 
reliance which is not divine and does not rest on grace but merely 
on the weakly functioning human capacities. Such despondency is 
often necessary in order to overcome the pride which is deeply rooted 
in self-confidence; when a man has at last realised that he cannot 
do more than acquire a few spluttering and jerky virtues which will 
never carry him through a crisis, he is approaching the time when 
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he can turn only to God and place his trust in the only treasury where 
trust ig honoured. Moreover the virtue of hope is concerned with 
God himself rather than with his gifts so that the newly springing 
virtue does not tarry over mere temporal trifles. By this virtue the 
man does not hope for the end of a war or the betterment of his 
financial position, he does not hope even for the lengthening ot days 
or the removal of a disease, at least he can only hope supernaturally 
in such things in so far as they might lead him immmediately to 
God. So his prayer of petition is purified of any tendency to selfish- 
ness as his trust in the merciful omnipotence of God increases. His 
prayer and his trust receive no special assurance as to his bank 
balance but they do receive a firm assurance of the increase of his 
other virtues; he can trust with unshakable confidence that God will 
make him patient and charitable because the mercy of God is in- 
evitably moved by the tears of the petitioner to give these absolutely 
good treasures. It is clear, then, that this theological confidence 
grows with the prayer of beseeching and between them they cleanse 
the soul of its evils and bring it nearer to contemplation, nearer to 
the dark night of the senses, nearer to the stone upon which there 
are seven eyes. 

These remedies for sin are summed up in the one unique Remedy, 
the Rock which is Christ himself, who takes away the sin of the 
world. Perhaps one of the greatest dangers of the purgative way is 
the neglect of our Lord, or to put it more accurately, the neglect 
of specifically Christian virtues. It is easy enough to see what virtues 
are required and to feel the need for great and continued efforts to 
rid one’s self of sin. And then a man sets to work, as we have said, 
to acquire these virtues, to exercise himself in ascetic practices, to 
plunge into silence and perform acts of religion. But all these virtues 
and practices will be found set out by the best pagan philosophers: 
their value and necessity were recognised by Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle and they were practised in large measure by the Stoics. 
A man who drinks little and smokes less may not be practising 
Christian temperance at all, but a purely natural virtue which he 
shares with all the good pagans around him. He may be temperate 
and patient, generous and sympathetic simply because it is his 
nature to be so—it is of his nature to act well even though his nature 
has been wounded by sin and doeg not easily act well. Natural vir- 
tues are attractive things, recognised as of great worth by the 
heathen as well as by the holy. The good pagans of all centuries 
sought them as the most worthy ornaments a man can wear, far 
more precious than a gold crown or platinum ring. And as the first 
period is so very much concerned with just these moral virtues, it 
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is possible for its spirituality to remain very natural and therefore 
pagan, ordered to the perfection of the man himself rather than to the 
love and glory of God. If it is true, as indeed it is, that the end 
specifies human action, then we must be careful to distinguish and 
co-ordinate the various ends which play their part in making the 
moral nature of such an action. The virtuous act of patience, a very 
meritorious human act, is immediately specified by the overcoming 
oi the movements of displeasure. But this overcoming of displeasure, 
toleration of painful things is directed to further ends; it may be 
done either for the love of God in which case it is truly virtuous 
patience, or by the dictates of the desire for a quiet time where 
honesty is the best policy. Now the virtues which are directed 
through Christ to God will be specified by the person of Christ in 
some way, those that are directed to human policy will be only 
humanitarian and pagan. In other words in order to exercise Christian 
virtues we must look towards Christ. Without him these virtues will 
be no better than Stoic virtues lacking the divine power of the 
intused virtues. 

For this reason the principal remedy for sin and the preoccupation 
of the anchoress’s whole life of virtue must be Christ himself. The 
Riwvle puts our Lord before us as the means of overcoming the 
capital vices one by one. 

Who is there who thinks himself great and is proud, when he 

beholds how little the great Lord made himself within the womb 

of a poor virgin (p. 186). 

And later the author gives us the charming description of the ‘falling 
stratagem’ by which our Lord overthrew the devil, 

He fell from heaven to earth and stretched himself in such a 

manner on the earth that the fiend thought that he was all earthly 

(p. 210). 

This is not merely humility, this is Christian humility, Christ’s own 
humility. 

Where there is humility there is Jesus Christ; that is his father’s 

wisdom and his Father’s strength. Now it is no wonder that there 

is strength where he is, through indwelling grace (p. 210). 


Envy is overcome by following Jesus through his suffering even till 
he descended to hell to share his good things with them that were 
there. Wrath disappears before the peace of Christ (pp. 186-7 and 
192 ete.). Sloth cannot stand the sight of the life labours and death 
toil of Christ; and the Cross of Christ above all is the means of 
inspiring the Christian virtues opposed to these seven deadly vices. 
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The poverty of our Lord beginning with swaddling clothes and end- 
ing when 

he was stripped stark naked upon the cross; when he complained 

of thirst he might not have water . . . and of all the broad earth 

he was not allowed a little dust on which to die . . . (pp. 193 sq), 
this is the remedy for covetousness. Indeed the Riwle becomes more 
and more saturated with the virtues of Christ as it continues, At 
first the Christian should follow these virtues as shown him in the 
Gospels, for our Lord is the perfect model. It is dangerous to copy 
the virtues of saints as displayed in their lives, but the one great 
example for all to follow is our Lord himself, and him we must 
follow if we are to be virtuous in his way—‘Learn of me for I am 
meek and humble of heart’. 


After a period in which the Christian tries to live as Christ would 
live and to act as he would act, the identification through grace 
increases so that Christ does not remain an external rule of behaviour 
but an interior principle of action. The virtues begin by being copies 
of Christ’s virtues but they end by being Christ’s virtues themselves. 
This is the personal implication of the doctrine of the mystical body 
brought out so clearly by St Paul. The Christian is called upon to 
fill up what is wanting in the passion of Christ, which means that 
he must offer and suffer in patience with our Lord’s own act of 
generosity and of patience—there is one perfect oblation and one 
redemption in which all Christians must share. And then by degrees 
the Christian comes to say “And I, no longer I but Christ liveth 
in me’. In this way all his virtues are supernatural and flow through 
the humanity of Christ, through his human life and activities, into 
the soul. Per ipsum, cum ipso et in ipso. 

There is no space to insist further on this point. It should be 
obvious to anyone who takes the spiritual life seriously. But there 
is always the danger of trying to do too much on one’s own without 
really opening the door to the entry of Christ. It is easy to insist on 
the acquired pagan virtues and to forget that these virtues must 
come from the one mediator, be directly under his inspiration. He 
alone is the remedy for vice and the inspirer of the good Christian life. 

Name Jesus often, and invoke the aid of his passion, and implore 

him by his sufferings, and by his precious blood, and by his death 

on the cross. Fly into his wounds; creep into them with thy 
thought. They are all open. He loved us much who permitted such 
cavities to be made in him, that we might hide ourselves in them. 

And with his precious blood ensanguine thine heart. ‘Go into the 

rock’, saith the prophet, ‘and hide thee in the pit which is dug in 

the earth’, that is in the wounds of our Lord’s flesh (p. 219). 
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If we have attended his court, tasted his glory in the morning, what 
an influence on our lives it must have. Why, it we are shaped. by our 
companions that we live with, the books we read, shall not his ‘daily 
presence affect us? So meditation is not an elaborate argument but 
just holding ourselves steady in front of a truth. God fills this tiny 
world from horizon to horizon, it is all steeped in God. To see this is 
our vocation in life and whatever we do is blessed and sacred. There 
was no one work more sacred than another in his life. His Father was 
always with him, on the lake, as he went through the cities, in the 
garden, ‘I and the Father are one’. 

Not only is the end wonderful but the road is wonderful, the way 
to God! We cannot be nearer to God than we are now, we shall see 
we are nearer, that is the only difference, not sight—insight—a very 
strong understanding of it by faith. The only real resolution that 
really alters our lives is a growing realisation of God’s presence. It is 
quite impossible to come day by day into his presence without being 
affected. When Moses had spoken to God his face shone as the sun. 
We ought to give out radiance and light after speaking to God, we 
should if we realised God in that early morning talk. His glory blazed 
in the tabernacle of the old law. We have no vision of God but his 
human nature on the altar. Make a conscious act of his divine 
presence there. ‘Though I go down to the valley of the shadow of 
death I will have no fear, for thou art with me.’ We need make no 
resolution to love for this follows if we see him. To be with God is to 
have found Goodness—to be inspired. Make a keen act of faith, 
holding him in front of us, any mystery, parable, saint who attracts 
us, his blessed Mother, then by faith seeing him vividly, moving our 
hearts to make acts of love. Some person annoys me very much; well, 
may I find in his heart God—some tiresome letter to write, some 
work I dislike—why should I be afraid, ‘I am the Master of the 
world’. See him, that is vision and what our eyes have seen survives 
longest in our memory, just to have seen him vividly acts most 
= ATE of all. Perfect wisdom to have found life—just at our 
door—in our heart. God is the locked strength of our soul. 
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MEDD ANT HOS 
BY 


BEDE JaRRETT, O.P.1 


SUPPOSE one of the things the importance of which seems 
to be everywhere recognised is the extraordinary way in which 
human beings are subject to their environments, are influenced 
and affected by them. Some sort of subconscious power regis- 
ters all sorts of details which we didn’t know we had even 
noticed and years after some insignificant act or word comes to life. 
A name in a newspaper brings back an old world, just the chance 
hearing of a name and back out of the past springs vividly to our 
imagination just a scene, and we realise from that how very much 
we are under the spell of circumstances. At times it would seem that 
we- owe to heredity all that we are, not necessarily to our imme- 
diate parents but to our ancestors in the past, a throw back, and now 
all that idea is given up and what people do think a great deal of is 
surroundings, the lines in which our lives are cast. Take any bio- 
graphy: they speak of the home circle which surrounded him when he 
was born, the school to which he went, the friends he made and of 
what he grew up out of their influence. We are at the mercy of those 
we live with, not the blood of our parentage but the parents we lived 
with, the school we were at, those who taught us, someone about us. 
We are tossed between rapid and rapid, driven in opposite directions, 
always enormously influenced, more especially by those we have 
consciously lived with. 

Now supposing we consciously lived with God, would not that 
enormously influence our lives? We are very much at the mercy of 
God; why not consciously live at the mercy of God? Hold God betore 
us, keep ourselves face to face with God, that is religious life. In 
some vague way we have on the whole tried to live our lives under 
God’s eyes, used imagination to hold God down in front of us and 
tried to bring him steadily in front, that gazing on him we may be 
affected by his presence. Mass, Office, Rosary, that is what they are 
all for. We have seen the advertisement at which wevare are told to 
gaze long and steadily and then to look upon the ceiling where we 
find we can still clearly see the same picture stamped. So we may 
see God on the souls of others, on all round us. The things that 
influence us most are the things we have thought of most intensely, 
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and so if we think most intensely of God that thought will influence 
us. An intensely conscious act of the presence of God will make a 
profound impression on our lives. 

When we are fond of anyone we don’t consciously say, ‘I am going 
to do this to please you’, we are just fond of them and so we do it, 
or we give up something for their sake, not deliberately but almost 
unconsciously. The greater love drives the lesser love out. An intense 
act of God’s presence and God’s love is far greater and more powerful 
than any resolution. He never appealed to the resolution business 
but he did appeal to love. ‘Follow me.’ He is the blazing Light, him 
we follow. A sheer act of faith, conscious act of God's presence just 
at morning or night or middle day,-out of that will come resolution. 
Not practical? There is an awful danger in being practical. It is the 
dreamers who help most—at least help other people most—the 
visionaries, the dreamers help us most, though they may make a 
mess of their own lives seemingly itis the practical people who really 
make a mess of theirs. 

What moments in the day help us most? Meditation? Mass? Well. 
I think so. Meditation is a time when I set about seeing how I can 
apply myself to God, not what a mess I have made of things but just 
realising the fact that someone is perfect and that perfect as he is, 
he loves me. Just before the business of life, almost at dawn we talk 
to him. Think of that wonderful saying of St John’s, ‘and when 
morning was come Jesus stood upon the shore’. In meditation try 
to get a thought that will bring God’s presence vividly before you, 
God himself. At Mass this is even easier. We fancy meditation to be 
an enormous and elaborate argument; it isn’t. It doesn’t matter how 
you climb the mountain as long as you elimb, it doesn't matter what 
ladder you use provided you reach the height, it doesn’t matter what 
your means of transit are provided you scale the hills at last, push- 
ing up into the sky. And so we just use whatever may help us 
individually, not mistaking means for ends, not bothering about set 
order, but I have reached the height I tried to cimb. I am in God’s 
presence. 

What is he like? What has he said of himself? Simple things such 
as our Lord has put into every hand. Our spiritual lives do not de- 
pend upon the enormous number of volumes poured out, but on the 
strong eternal things, the simpler things. We realise as we grow older 
that the simplest things of all are the best. What God has spoken 
—his own life and words. So for meditation we choose something 
that starts us, gives us a glimpse of God, opens up to us vast 
stretches of God’s being—hold that in front of us. This is what we 
mean by lifting up the mind, some truth, some mystery of God. 
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man’s destiny. This is faith working. The mind holds that betore 
me, I must go on to love God. Anything does, a knowledge of birds 
—the strange shape and colouring of shells—can surely teach us of 
the wonders of God. So it doesn’t really matter very much what we 
use—thing—person—or God himself. Look closely at it and get a 
glimpse of God’s power, wisdom, love. Our heart doesn’t feel, it is 
faith that matters. I really do want to know his power, that’s love, 
not complacency, not emotion, ‘not he that saith to me “*Lord, 
Lord’, but he that doth the will of my Father shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven’. The will of the Father, doing what he asks of us. 
Make sure of this that we are looking at him steadily, steadfastly, 
seeing him present in the world, in our lives, in our fellows. Con- 
sciously live with him. Remember we can’t touch pitch without being 
defiled, so we cannot live with Holiness and not be holy. St Peter 
required a vision on the housetop to teach him that nothing made by 
(rod was unclean. People in religion sometimes disgust us, what God 
has made let no man call unclean! The one we dislike may be a 
masterpiece of God. If I have driven in in the early morning hour 
the thought that God is as much present in the storm cloud as in 
the sunset, in the factory as in the flower, in pain as in happiness, 
in the spider or the child, that nothing is unlovely except sin will be 
a natural conclusion. St Francis realised this in the pain and fire 
which burned his eyes, all were creatures of God. Mass makes this 
startlingly clear, death our brother, pain, blood, ransom. Think of 
Judas, the only one who really knew him called him ‘Friend’! 
Neither you nor I know, God knows. It will be heaven when we 
have found God, that is heaven. Meditation carries us into the 
presence of God. 
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THE WALSINGHAM-. CROSS 
BY 


A PILGRIM 


T’ was in the late afternoon of a perfect summer’s day that 
we set out from the Slipper Chapel with cross-bearer and 
acolytes to meet the pilgrims of the Cross. We had to hurry 
as we were rather late. We had arranged to meet the Cross at 
Barsham, but as we reached the brow of the hill that looks 
down upon the old manor, we saw the pilgrims marching 
towards us like a small compact battalion in battle array. We waited 
for them to reach us. They came as conquerors without slacking speed 
as they climbed the stiff hill. When they reached us, the Cross was 
erected and the Chaplain of the Slipper Chapel sprinkled it with holy 
water. Not a word was spoken; the Cross spoke for itself for it had 
come into its own. The last rays of the setting sun shone upon the 
white beams of ash. The pilgrims then went through the normal 
hourly routine of the stations of the Cross. 
We adore thee, O Christ, and we bless thee 
Because by thy holy Cross thou didst redeem the world. 

The pilgrims’ chaplain then said a few appropriate words on the 
station they had reached at that hour—brief, telling words, as clean- 
cut as the Cross against the silent sky—words which sank deeply 
into our hearts as we knelt in silence before the Cross, heedless of the 
charabanecs that rushed past, carrying their howling cargoes from the 
sea. Then came the oft-repeated prayer which expressed the whole 
spirit of the pilgrims and renewed their strength hour by hour: 

O Lord Jesus, may it be our privilege to bear thy Cross. May we 
glory in nothing else. By it may the world be crucified unto us and 
we unto the world. May we never shrink from suffering, but rather 
rejoice to be counted worthy to be suffering members of thy mys- 
tical body. O Christ live and suffer in each of us. Amen. 

It might have been written by Paul of Tarsus: it was in fact written 
by a pilgrim of the 20th century and was a fruit of the cross-carrying 
pilgrimage to Vézelay in 1946. And as I took my place among the . 
pilgrims, a labourer of the eleventh hour, I knew that the spirit of 
Vézelay had not been lost. The handful of pilgrims who had been to 
Vézelay, and those who had rallied to their call to raise once more 
the standard of the King, lived with one and the same spirit for they 
had discovered the truth that is both new and old. It was the spirit 
that stirred the whole of Christendom in the 12th century, when 
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Bernard of Clairveaux launched the second crusade and rallied 
crusaders from the four corners of the known world to fight under 
the sign of the Cross. Vézelay had been their rallying point and it 
was there that they dedicated themselves to the service of the Cross— 
the sign of unity and peace. 

The oceasion of last year’s pilgrimage to Vézelay was the eighth 
centenary of the preaching of the second crusade by St Bernard and 
it was an answer to the call of the Holy Father in his Chifistmas 
message of 1942 urging that crusaders should arise ‘in the whole ot 
Christendom .. . who would be prepared to serve and to sacrifice 
themselves like the crusaders of old’. Vézelay was not only the end 
of a long and arduous journey, it was the beginning of a new move- 
ment. Those who had been privileged to bear the Cross from these 
islands felt themselves bound to see that the spirit of Vézelay should 
not die, and they pledged themselves to organise a similar pilgrimage 
in this country. Our arrival at Walsingham was therefore the fulfil- 
_ ment of a promise and it was with hearts overflowing with gratitude 
that we sang the Salve Regina, the crusaders’ battle-song, as we 
arrived at the Slipper Chapel. Yet this was not to be a resting place, 
for we still had to follow barefoot in the footsteps of the former 
pilgrims of old as far as Walsingham itself. It seemed natural that 
we should remove our shoes as they had done, since we were not 
starting anything new. This last part of the journey was made in 
complete silence. It was only broken by the constant murmur of the 
Rosary like the meditative voice of the doves at dusk. This murmur 
continued ceaselessly throughout the 220 miles of the journey. Our 
time was measured by it and we instinctively came to judge of 
distances in terms of mysteries. It was said by the three pilgrims 
who walked immediately behind the cross ready to take over the 
sacred burden when they completed five decades of the Rosary. 
Mary was leading to Calvary and as we carried our precious burden 
we felt carried along by her incessant praise on the lips of our fellow 
pilgrims. Each pilgrim said the fifteen decades several times a day 
but this was found to be no more irksome than bearing the Cross. 
The bitter waters had been made sweet.once more by the wood 
(Exodus xv, 25). 

We entered Walsingham like a victorious army with firm and 
joyous step, in spite of sore limbs and sadly blistered feet. When we 
reached the gatehouse of the old priory which guards the entrance 
to the ruins of the medieval shrine, we erected our cross and sang 
the litany of our Lady. The invocations rose loud and clear, like well 
directed blows of a battering ram against the weather-worn oaken 
doors of the gatehouse. And as we stood there under the shadow of 
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the cross, singing the praises of Mary, we felt that she was indeed 
our mother and that she had not forsaken her Dowry. 

The Ark had entered Jericho, the victory was complete. It only 
remained for it to be proclaimed in the Market Place by a son of 
St Dominic. He invited all present to rebuild a common city under 
the shadow of the cross and as he spoke of the scandal of a divided 
Christendom, we caught a glimpse of the promised land, of the 
common fold where all who believed in the Cross of Christ would 
dwell once more in unity. Our hearts were filled with radiant joy. 
Then the weary bodies of the pilgrims were soon refreshed with a 
good meal prepared for us by the small Catholic community of 
Walsingham. The Povorello took special care of these poor lovers 
ot the Cross. The constant charity which wag shown to us in all 
the parishes we visited was a sure sign that the message of the 
Cross was not lost upon the Catholics of this country. It was that 
deep charity which, while it does not forget the humble needs of 
suffering humanity, yet finds its source in the very heart of God. 
“When I shall be lifted up; I shall draw all things to myself’ (John 
Xi, 32). 

Night had fallen by the time we had finished our meal so that 
we returned to the Slipper Chapel in a torchlit procession through 
the silent and almost deserted streets and winding country roads. It 
was a perfect night, not a leaf stirred yet the air was clear and 
fresh. We sang the litany of the saints and the stars seemed to 
re-echo our praises in the sky. To the saints in heaven our twinkling 
torches must have seemed like stars sent down from heaven to lead 
us along the Walsingham Way. 

The cross was taken into the Slipper Chapel for the night and 
erected opposite the shrine of our Lady. Clustering round our cross 
and the throne of our mother we sang Compline as was normal 
throughout the pilgrimage. Solemn benediction followed and then 
began the all night vigil before the shrine of our Lady. To kneel . 
in silence at the feet of our Mother was all that we asked for as a 
reward for these labours. 
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At sunrise we gathered round the altar and sang Mass together. 
~It was our daily bread taken in common which bound us together 
into one body and gave us the strength to follow in the footsteps of 
Christ crucified. One day we had to go without Mass and it was 
a great privation for all of us; it was as if the sun had not risen 
that day, The morning dew still covered all the growing things when 
we started off on our return journey to Bishop’s Stortford. We were 
returning by a different route. It was to take us through the pine 
forests and sparsely inhabited parts of East Anglia, through Swaff- 
ham, Newmarket, Saffron Walden, before we reached our final goal 
on the fifteenth of August. 

There was something relentless about the progress of the cross; 
it went forth like some mighty ship driven by a constant and un- 
varying wind. It was the spirit of the cross that had taken hold of 
us and urged us on to carry it with untiring energy. There was no 
feeling of anti-climax on the return journey for we had discovered a 
great treasure at Walsingham and we were taking it home with us. 
Our devotion increased as the cross took an increasing possession of 
our lives; it left its mark upon our shoulders and we bathed it in 
our sweat. Its arms and stem bore the marks of our carrying; we 
knew it better as cur own as days went by. Only those who have 
borne this sweet burden can fully understand its powers of healing 
and consoling. We shall never forget the poor woman who left the 
fields where she was gleaning in order to touch the cross. She stood 
before it with tears in her eyes: ‘It does one good just to look at it’, 
she said. She was not the only one to be deeply moved. No one will 
ever know the good that was achieved by the eross in the villages 
and towns that we went through. Few dared to approach us but 
when contact was made we roused deep interest and sympathy. 
Judging by reports received from people who followed some way 
behind us, its influence was like the wash of a ship which widens 
as the ship receeds from view. The people saw a group of tired men 
carrying a cross, saying the Rosary and singing hymns, some 
gathered further information from the pilgrims. A few seeds were 
sown—may God give the increase. Christ was proclaimed to all 
wherever we went; to all men of goodwill in a striking and vivid 
way. Only God knows the result of these labours. But we who have 
witnessed the power of the cross in our own lives can testify that 
we have never known such peace and joy as in its service. This was 
a common experience which bound all the pilgrims in perfect unity 
of spirit and filled their hearts with unspeakable tenderness towards 


each other. It could be truly said of them ‘See how they love one 
another’. 
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Many people have been suspicious of the value of these cross- 
carrying pilgrimages because of their spectacular character. They 
argue that nothing is to be gained by mere feats of physical endur- 
ance, and we would agree with them. But the real achievement of 
these pilgrimages is the spreading of the Kingdom of God through 
the conquest of self. Here is a unique way of bringing our minds and 
bodies into subjection and of discovering the liberty of divine grace. 
It is an ideal way of carrying out the repeated injunctions of our 
blessed Lady at Lourdes and at Fatima to pray and to do penance 
for the sins of the world. Those who have witnessed its power will 
say with David when he was given his sword: ‘There is none like 
that. Give it to me’. 

Here is an ideal means of reaching the multitudes who know 
nothing about Christ because he has never been preached to them. 
It requires no money, no great cleverness, no reliance upon those 
things the world uses to extend its power. All that is needed are 
men who are prepared to become fools for Christ’s sake and to leave 
all things to follow him. The Cross shall be lifted up again, may the 
generous souls who read these words pray that God may send many 
labourers to work in his vineyard. 


EE oo Pd eT UA EO Me ii ios 
OF 


Macarius or Eayrr 


[The fifty homilies printed in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, vol. 34, 
have until recently been attributed to St Macarius, an Hgyptian 
monk of the fourth century whose miracles are told in Palladius’s 
Lausiac History and Rufinus’s History of the Monks. But this 
authorship has lately been seriously questioned; for some of the 
teaching contained in the Homilies bears a certain resemblance to 
the tenets of the heretical sect of the Messalians or Euchites, con- 
demned by the Council of Ephesus in 481. G. L. Marriott, in an 
article on ‘The Messalians and the Discovery of their Ascetic Book’ 
(Harvard Theological Review, vol. xix, No. 2) claims to find most of 
the eighteen Messalian propositions reproduced in St John of Damas- 
cus’s De Haeresibus in the Macarian Homilies; but on closer inspec- 
tion almost all the passages adduced from the latter are capable of 
a perfectly orthodox interpretation, whereas the condemned proposi- 
tions are a crude and one-sided exaggeration of their teaching. The 
right solution of the question of the relation between the Messalians 
and the author of the Homilies seems to have been given by Dom 
L. Villecourt, O.8.B. (‘La date et l’origine des Homélies spirituelles 
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attribuées & Macarie’, in Académie des Inscriptions et belles-lettres, 
Compte rendues 1920). He holds that they originated in Messalian 
circles before they had actually become heretical, i.e. at a time prior 
to 390, when they were first condemned; ‘for’, writes Dom Ville- 
court, ‘the author’s attitude is that of a spirit at peace with himself 
and with the Church’, an impression shared by the present translator. 
They contain a very elevated and at the same time practical doctrine 
of the spiritual life, frequently reminiscent of St John of the Cross; 
and it is thus not surprising that they should soon have come to be 
attributed to a well-known ascetic, under whose name they not only 
survived the condemnation of the sect, but came to be one of the 
favourite spiritual books of both the Christian East and West down 
to the end of the Middle Ages.—H. C. GRAEF. | 


ON FRATERNAL CHARITY (HOMILY II) 


HEN the brethren do some work they should treat each 
other lovingly and cheerfully and he who works should 
thus speak about the one who prays: “The treasure which 
my brother possesses is a common treasure; therefore it is 
also mine’. And he who prays should say about him who 
reads: ‘What he profits from his reading is my gain, too’. And, 
again, he who works: ‘The service I give is for the common good’. 

For the members of the body, too, are many, though the body 
is one, and they help each other, each performing its own special 
task: the eye sees on behalf of the whole body, the hand works for 
all the other members, the foot walks, carrying the load of the whole 
body—thus also should the brethren behave towards each other. And 
let not him who prays judge the one who works because he is not 
praying; nor let the one who works judge him who prays, saying to 
himself: “He takes his rest, while I am working’. Nor should the one 
who ministers judge the others. But whatever anyone does he should 
do to the glory of God. He who reads should love and rejoice in him 
who prays, saying: “He prays for me’. And he who prays should 
think about the labour of the other: ‘His work is done for the com- 
mon good’. 

Thus there will be among them much harmony, peace and con- 
cord in the ‘bond of peace’, and they will live with each other in 
sincerity and simplicity, well pleasing to God. 


ON TEMPTATION (HOMILY vV) 


There are some who say that the Lord requires only visible fruits from 
men, and that he himself puts right the interior things. Now this is 
not so; but just as one is careful where the outer man is concerned, 
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so also ought we to be severe in the matter of our thoughts. For the 
Lord requires from you to hate yourself and to fight with the weapons 
of the mind, and not to consent to, much less to delight in, evil 
thoughts. 

For war, strife, deliberation and comparisons between the love of 
God and the love of the world are first of all in the heart, for from 
there one proceeds to make decisions. If, for example, one is involved 
in a quarrel with one’s brother, one argues with one’s self: ‘Shall I 
say it? Shall I speak? Or should I rather not say anything?’ Indeed, 
the thought of God comes into one’s mind, but then one is set on 
self-agerandisement rather than on self-denial. Now if the love of the 
world weighs down the scales of the heart even a little, straightaway 
the evil word rises to one’s lips. Then the mind, placing, as it were, 
an arrow in its bow, pierces the neighbour with the tongue, shooting 
darts of unseemly words with the consent of the will, in order to 
procure one’s own advantage. Thus a man continues to harass his 
neighbour with these shameless words, until sin overflows into the 
body, leading sometimes even to violent clashes and physical hurt, 
because the limbs are making war on each other, maybe it will even 
lead to murder. Then the cupidity of the wicked is consummated in 
death. See where it began, and how it ended, that love of worldly 
glory that weighs down the scales of the heart with its self-will. 
Because a man would not deny himself and loved the things of this 
world, all these perversities have come to pass. 


MEMBERS OF THE MYSTICAL BODY 
(Homilies 45 and 31) 


Just as many candles and lamps are lit from the fire, but all shine 
with the same light, so also the Christians are enkindled and shine 
with the same divine fire, which is the Son of God. With burning 
lamps in their hearts they shine before his face though they are still 
on earth, even as he himself once shone. For he says: “Therefore 
God hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness’. For this reason he is 
ealled Christ, that we also might be anointed with the same oil as he. 
Thus shall we ourselves become christs, for we are, so to speak, of 
the same substance and of one body. 

From one point of view the Christians are, indeed, like lamps filled 
with oil, that is, with the fruits of justice. But unless the lamp in 
them be lit from the lamp of the Godhead, they are nothing. Now 
the Lord was, indeed, the burning lamp, because the divine Spirit 
that was in him substantially inflamed his heart in a way fitting to 
his human nature. So it should also be with the Christians, though 
in their case it is rather as if a dirty old purse were filled with"pearls : 
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outwardly they should be lowly and of small account, but within they 
possess the pearl of great price. 

Therefore the Christian ought always to keep God before his mind 
—not only when he goes into his oratory, but also walking, talking 
and eating he should think of him and love him. Let us, then, take 
this body and make it an altar and place on it every thought of ours, 
and ask the Lord to send from heaven his great invisible fire and 
consume the altar and all that is thereon. 


THE MOTHERLY LOVE OF GOD 
(Homily 46) 


Though the soul may have transgressed the Commandments and 
languidly succumbed to the passions, yet when she turns to the Lord 
and believes, he will help her to give up her former evil hfe. Even if 
she be still held by her old weakness, incapable of leading the true 
life, yet should she ardently long for this life, asking it from the Lord, 
the true physician. 

Now there are people, misled by false teaching, who say that once 
a man is spiritually dead, he can do nothing good whatsoever. But 
this is not so. For even a baby, too weak for anything and unable so 
much as to walk to his mother on his own little feet, can yet roll 
about and scream and cry because he wants her. Then the mother is 
sorry for him, and at the same time pleased that the little one desires 
her so much. Therefore, as he cannot come to her, she, moved by his 
longing and by her own love of her child, takes him up and sweetly 
fondles and feeds him. 

Thus also deals the loving God with the soul who comes to him 
and longs for him. And, as he himself is moved even more by his own 
love and tenderness, he unites himself to her spiritually, becoming, 
as the Apostle says, one spirit with her. For when the soul clings to 
the Lord, he has mercy on her and comes lovingly and joins himself 
to her, and she abides in the embrace of God. Her body, indeed, is 
thrown to the ground, but her mind sojourns in the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, for she is raised to ‘the third heaven, united to the Lord and 
serving him. 
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a ROM the earliest history of monasticism in Europe religious 
houses, both of men and women, received children for educa- 
wg tion. Anglo-Saxon girls were not only sent to the monasteries 
x) of their own country but also to famous centres of learning 
abroad such as the great monastery founded by St Cesarius of 
Arles where the holy bishop wished his nuns to devote themselves 
not only to the study of the Scriptures and the Fathers but to all 
learning—omnes litora. St Gertrude of Nivelles, desirous of securing 
the best teachers for her monastic school, sent for them to Ireland, 
then the great home of learning. The love of learning was not con- 
fined to the daughters of nobles. Thomas of Cantempré, O.P. tells of 
a Brabant peasant girl who was welcomed by her richer sisters when 
she longed to learn to read her psalter. The standard of learning, 
of course, rose and fell as the centuries passed by and the great 
schools of the early Midddle Ages dwindled in many places to hali a 
dozen to a dozen children even in the larger monasteries of nuns. 

When St Dominic founded the monastery of Prouille in 1207 the 
love of learning was again sweeping over Europe: but he had no 
intention of founding a house of education. This is clear from the 
earliest Charters of Donation to the ‘Holy Preaching of Prouille’ and 
from the instructions he laid down for the reception of young girls 
who were not to be received under the age of ten. They wore the 
habit and were bound to the observance of the Rule. In no sense were 
they merely schoolgirls. But because of the needs of the time in 
Provence very young girls might be received and kept till the age 
of fourteen for spiritual reasons. This referred to the children from 
the Albigensian ‘convents’ for whom shelter had to be found while 
they were instructed in the truths of the Faith. The need for this 
exception did not long outlast the holy founder’s death and we find 
nothing mentioned about the reception of ‘very young girls’ in the 
chronicles of St Sixtus in Rome, the second monastery of nuns 
founded by St Dominic, where such need did not exist. 

Blessed Emily Bicchieri, who was born within twenty years of St 
Dominic’s death, was the first known to have founded a monastery of 
Third Order Sisters for the education of young girls. This vocation of 
hers was shown to her mother before her birth in a prophetic vision 
in which the child she bore in her womb appeared to Alessia Bicchieri 
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clothed as a religious and covering with a large and flowing veil a 
multitude of little girls. 

The Bicchieri were one of the wealthiest families of Vercelli and 
Emily’s mother was a Borromeo. Emily was the fourth of seven 
daughters. Her mother died when she was but a child and she be- 
came the favourite companion and best beloved of her father who 
could hardly bear her out of his sight. It was obvious to her that she 
would have to fight hard against the love of her father and, be it 
added, her own heart, when she realised that God was calling her to 
the religious life. However, when she was sixteen years old she not 
only obtained the consent of her father but he promised to build 
and endow a monastery for her and some of her friends who wished 
to follow her example. 

The monastery of St Margaret was finished by September 1256 
and before the ceremony of enclosure Emily knelt before her father 
and asked hig forgiveness for the suffering she had caused him. In 
- speaking of enclosure we must be careful not to project our modern 
ideas on the subject into the 13th century. St Dominic had made the 
enclosure for his contemplative nuns much stricter than that of any 
other Order at that time, but even they could obtain permission to 
go outside the monastery when it was necessary. From various 
sources, particularly the lives of saintly Sisters, it is obvious that 
the members of the Third Order Conventual considered it part of 
their work to visit the sick and poor, and even to nurse the plague- 
stricken in rooms set apart in their monasteries. 

The emphasis laid on the fact that Blessed Emily and her Sisters 
devoted themselves to the education of young girls makes us realise 
that this education was something more than that given in the exist- 
ing monasteries in the 13th century. Blessed Emily was face to face 
with an urgent need of her age. 

At least three times in Christian history, before our own day, 
women have agitated for equal education with men. Charlemagne 
recognised the right of girls as well as boys to frequent his famous 
schools. Four centuries later the rise of the great universities stirred 
up a great wave of enthusiasm for learning which affected women as 
well as men. Later the Renaissance with its revival of classical learn- 
ing was welcomed even in the cloister. We have, for instance, a 
petition from the Dominican nuns of Dartford to the Master General 
for permission to have masters to teach them in the Speak-Room. 

Blessed Emily started her school at Vercelli in the midst of the 
second period I have mentioned. And be it noted that the girls pre-. 


1 E.g. St Agnes of Montepuliciano was granted leave by the Master General to go 
out of the enclosure for the sake of her health. Eyen a Provincial had power to give 
this leave but nowadays recourse must be had to the Holy See. i 
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pared in such schools as hers went to the universities not only to learn 
but to become professors. At times this was somewhat inconvenient, 
as in the case of Maria di Novella who taught mathematics at 
Bologna. She was so beautiful it wag considered that her male 
audience would be distracted from the subject on hand and she les- 
tured from behind a curtain! At Alcald and at Salamanca there were 
also women professors and women studied and lectured in the medical 
schools of Salerno. After the unfortunate incident of Abelard and 
Heloise Paris closed her doors to women and Oxford followed her 
example. 

Mother Anna-Mechtilda Fuazza, Prioress of the monastery of St 
Margaret in 1652, wrote a life of the Mother Foundress, taking her 
Eee ation from original MISS preserved in the monastic eres 
as well as from the traditions handed down in the community, but 
like all hagiographers of the time she is more concerned with relating 
edifying and extraordinary facts than in giving us any idea of Blessed 
Emily as an educator. Nevertheless we catch the glimpse of a very 
lovable and motherly woman, a fine, if, at times, ‘a somewhat stern 
religious, and a kindly and saintly soul. 

Being only eighteen years old at the time the monastery was 
founded by her father Blessed Emily was not, as so often the case 
in such circumstances, its first superior. She learnt to obey before 
she was called upon to command, and obedience together with purity 
of intention, was the outstanding characteristic of her spiritual life. 
She was never tired of preaching obedience to her daughters, repeat- 
ing over and over again that without submission of will and true self- 
abnegation the spiritual hfe was a farce. Her own obedience to her 
confessor, Father Pietro-Maria Beccaria, O.P., was wholehearted 
and unquestioning. Her spiritual life and the doctrine she taught 
those under her government were alike founded on the liturgy of the 
Church and the Holy Scriptures. Her favourite psalm was the 118th, 
which she continually used for her meditations and instructions. 
The other outstanding characteristic of her spiritual life was an atti- 
tude of thanksgiving to God. All the benefits bestowed on her com- 
munity, whether spiritual or temporal, were acknowledged by the 
singing of the Te Deum in choir. 

We have the account of a miracle worked by her when a fire broke 
out in the monastery. The neighbours ran to the assistance of the 
Sisters as soon as the danger became known, but they called in vain 
to induce them to open the cloister door. They could hear the Sisters’ 
voices and were indignant at their help being scorned, and said that 
this time Mother Emily’ s well-known common sense had failed. She, 
meanwhile, had gathered the community in choir, and thirty-three 
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times in honour of our Lord's thirty-three years of life the Sisters 
recited the verse: Domine, non secundum peccata nostra facias 
nobis. Then the saintly prioress faced the fire and with a large Sign 
of the Cross instantly extinguished the flames. The indignant abd 
outside heard the notes of the Te Deum rising to heaven in the dark- 
ness and, realising what had happened, melted away. 

At another time Blessed Emily was attending one of the Sisters 
who was dangerously ill and so missed her Communion, for when 
she was free to go to the chapel she found that Mass was over. She 
lovingly complained to our Lord and an angel appeared to her and 
gave her Communion. Immediately the whole community spon- 
taneously stood up and sang the Te Deum. Although the Sisters had 
seen nothing of the extraordinary grace accorded to their Mother 
their union of heart made them conscious of her great joy. 

Blessed Emily Bicchieri died as she had lived, in patience and 
simplicity and a tender thoughtfulness towards others. Her only 
anxiety was that she should leave the house she had governed for 
over fifty years in peace and unity. 

She was buried in the church of her monastery and lay there for 
close on sixty years. But the dangers from the constant wars of 
those days drove her daughters to take shelter within the city and, 
hoping one day to return to their original monastery, they did not 
remove their Mother’s body. One night some German mercenaries 
guarding the city walls noticed a bright light not far away and re- 
ported it to the magistrates. It was traced to the monastery of St 
Margaret and the authorities realising, in those Catholic days, that 
the light was a sign indicating the resting place of a saint, ordered 
a solemn translation of Blessed Emily’s relics. As the magnificent 
procession escorting the relics entered the city it was met by the 
funeral cortege of one Battista di Novella. The widow of the dead 
man in a sudden burst of confidence prayed the holy prioress to 
restore her husband to life, promising if she were heard to consecrate 
two of her daughters to the religious life in Blessed Emily’s com- 
munity. Hardly had she made her petition when the dead man rose 
upon his bier and joyfully joined the triumphant procession. The 
two daughters, never questioning their mother’s right to dispose of 
their lives in that way, dutifully entered the’ convent and became 
worthy religious. A tablet recording this miracle was to be seen on 
the walls of the Novella home but during the Thirty Years War the 
French sacked Vercelli and the ovale Palace was destroyed. 

Unlike other Dominican tertiaries, notably of course St Catherine 
of Siena, Emily Bicchieri took no part in the great events passing 
around her. The story of her life contains nothing dramatic. She was 
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the queen of a little kingdom of love where peace and union reigned. 
She practiced what she taught and was herself the example for the 
others to follow. She was a true Dominican in her love of the liturgy 
and her love for souls. She was really ‘blessed’ because she was one 
of those meek and gentle ones who possess the earth. 

Blessed Emily Bicchieri was beatified by Pope Clement XIV in 
1769 and her feast is kept on 19th August. 
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CON Ries PON Da NCE 


Dear Sir,—Mavy I dare to say that I disagree very strongly almost 
with every word of vour article, “What is Mysticism’? in the LIrE or 
THE Spirit for August? 

Believing, as you seem to do, that visions and ecstacies form an 
integral part of Mysticism, you must discard almost the whole sane 
teaching of St John of the Cross. If you maintain, as you seem to do, 
that a profound intuition of Union with God is necessary for the 
Mystical state, vou must discard most of what the old Classic writers 
taught on Mystical Theology. 

I maintain that Mysticism is cognition by pure species, and I 
“maintain that it begins as soon as the soul enters the Night of the 
Senses, and is never higher or more pure than when it is most 
desolate, devoid of sensible experience, and empty of all spiritual 
phenomena. Visionaries, in so far as they are just visionaries, are 
Mysties only in a derived sense, for no sensible phenomena can 
possibly be a proximate means of union with God. 

When you say that a Mystic knows the divine mystery because he 
‘feels’ it, vou make my hair stand on end. May I refer vou to Letter xi 
of St John of the Cross in the third volume of his works in the edition 
of Allison Peers? Perhaps one might sav that a mystic sometimes 
feels the divine mystery because he knows it. This is the exact 
reverse of what you savy. 

Of course there is some experience; the matter is an extremely 
delicate and subtle one. Even in times of greatest desolation there is 
an experience of God’s presence, but in such a way as not to lessen 
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or mitigate the contrary feeling of being abandoned and desolate. 
Can one dare to use as a parallel our Blessed Lord in the Garden of 
Gethsemane and on the Cross? Suffering and desolate, abandoned 
by God, and vet still the second Person of the Trinity? At any rate 
T do not think this experience is integral to the mystical state; I do 
not think it is the form of it. I should say that the pure love of God 
was the form and essence of the mystical state.—Yours, etc. 

Bruno 8. JAMES 


RoE VEN 3S 
Tue Muissron or 4 Sarr: Essays on the significance of St Teresa of 
Lisieux compiled by Vernon Johnson. (Burns Oates; 3s. 6d.) 
Tue Way or PERFECTION by St Theresa of Jesus, translated from the 
Spanish by Alice Alexander. (Mercier Press; 10s. 6d.) 


Familiarity can breed more destructive vices than contempt. In 
the spiritual order nothing is perhaps so deadly as the good-natured 
acquiescence in the usual that acknowledges a truth but may be far 
from accepting its implications. It might seem that the veneration 
of a saint who died but fifty years ago must be secure from the cold 
hand of formalism, and it is certain that never in the Church’s history 
has devotion sprung up so naturally and so warmly as it has done in 
honour of St Teresa of Lisieux. And yet one remembers some of the 
biographies, and most of the statues; remembers too that basilica at 
Lisieux, which in its pretentiousness is a monument to what the 
saint was not. 

Already, then, it may be necessary to get behind the plaster 
facade and to attempt to rediscover the central strength of one whom 
the present Pope has described as ‘the greatest saint of modern 
times’. It is to travesty St Teresa’s message to the world if one con- 
fines it to the circumference of sweetness and roses: St Teresa in her 
autobiography used the idiom of the world she knew—French, bour- 
geois and nineteenth-century at that. It matters only in so far as it is 
the providentially intended setting for a teaching that is as hard as 
steel. Most opportunely, therefore, has Fr Vernon Johnson edited (on 
behalf of the Association of St Teresa of the Child Jesus) a series of 
essays on the mission of St Teresa, designed to celebrate the jubilee 
of her death and to inaugurate a Lay Association in her honour, 
similar to the existing one for priests. 

Messages from the Holy Father, Cardinal Griffin and the Apostolic 
Delegate preface essays on various aspects of St Teresa’s mission— 
with regard to the Gospels, our Lady, the Holy See, the Priesthood 
the Foreign Missions. England, Scotland and Russia. Within 
the space of 48 pages the treatment must inevitably be slight, and 
one would have wished especially for a fuller consideration of the 
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sources of St Teresa's doctrine. Fr Towers shows plainly how evan- 
gelical were her spiritual instincts, and how deeply rooted in ascetic 
tradition is her ‘Little Way’. A great deal of the familiar narrative 
of her life and miracles might have been sacrificed to a more extended 
study of their significance and of their applicability to the lives of 
people today. The supreme fact about St Teresa is that she has made 
holiness available to hosts of people who have scarcely heard of the 
sources on which she drew so confidently. Her greatest glory is of 
course her own sanctity, but even that must draw us to the supreme 
glory it mirrors. 

A deepening of devotion to St Teresa of Lisieux will lead neces- 
sarily to a greater love of the Gospels and to the teaching of that 
earlier saint of Avila, to whose name she gave fresh splendour. A new 
and readable translation of The Way of Perfection in its measure 
commemorates, too, the Histoire d’une Ame. Miss Sackville-West did 
both saints a service if only by linking them, at once so identical and 
so other, in The Eagle and the Dove. There are no monopolies in 
spirituality. Or, more truly, there is one alone—the love of God. 
St Teresa of Lisieux was chosen, under God, to bring men and 
women to holiness by the simplest and surest way. ‘Unless you are 
converted and become as little children, you shall not enter the king- 
dom of heaven’. 


The Mission of a Saint has many illustrations, and gives some idea 
of the disaster that overtook Lisieux in 1944. It seems a pity that 
no use has been made of an opportunity to show a wide public that 
modern artists—notably a Czech sculptor with a wooden statue to be 
seen at the Carmelite church at Lampeter—have paid their tribute to 
St Teresa. The portraits we are given are the familiar ones,.and the 
time has surely come for artists to be allowed the freedom that is 
theirs in Catholic tradition. If it be said that the ‘photographs’ are 
enough, by the same token the artist might reply: “Why, then, do 
-more than reprint the Autobiography?’ 


TuttuD Hivans, O.P. 


HippotyteE: Commentaire sur Daniel. Introduction by Canon Gus- 
tave Bardy, text edited and translated by Abbé M. Lefevre. (Cerf; 
Blacktriars; 20s.) 

It is good to be able to welcome a new volume in the excellent series 

of patristic texts called Sources Chrétiennes which is being published 

by the Editions du Cerf (of which Blackfriars Publications are the 
agents in England). This volume is the fourteenth to appear. Previous 
volumes have been various texts of Gregory of Nyssa, Clement of 

Alexandria, Athenagoras, Nicholas Cabasilas, Diadochus of Photike, 

Nicetas Stethatos (these three are little-known texts, of particular 

value for the study of Eastern asceticism and mysticism), Origen, 

John Chrysostom, Ignatius of Antioch, John Moschus, Maximus 
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the Confessor, Athanasius and Hippolytus. Some of the texts are 
well known, others are difficult of access otherwise. 

It is good that now two volumes have been devoted to that in- 
triguing figure, Hippolytus of Rome. The earlier one was his treatise 
on the ‘Apostolic tradition’, of which Gregory Dix of Nashdom pro- 
duced an important study in 1937. The rediscovery of Hippolytus is 
barely 100 years old now, and one cannot help feeling that the 
learned Canon Bardy might have given us a little more about him in 
the Introduction than he has done. (Neither the important work of 
R. H. Connolly of Downside, nor the work of Dix are mentioned.) It 
would have been interesting to know if he has any new conclusions 
about Hippolytus. 

Several of the volumes in this series are examples of patristic 
exegesis, and the present Commentary on Daniel is of quite especial 
interest since it is the first extant deliberate commentary on a book 
of the Bible by a Catholic writer (i.e. excluding homilies or passing 
points of exegesis). The exegesis is at once historical, theological, 
moral and allegorical. Hippolytus’s historical background is some- 
what confused, but his theology is orthodox. His moral considerations 
reflect the troubled times in which he lived (c. 200), and the constant 
preoccupation of the faithful of the time with the possible coming of 
Antichrist in the near future. Political unrest suggested that the 
power that ‘restrains him’ of II Thess. 2, 6-7 (generally believed at 
the time to be the Roman Empire) might be removed, and so the 
wicked one be revealed. But Hippolytus warns his readers not to 
expect that just yet. (The blurb calls the commentary an ewuvre de 
circonstance suitable for the reader who also lives in a time when 
the political future is very uncertain.) Hippolytus’s allegorizing (and 
of course much of the Book of Daniel is allegory), though often very 
elaborate, is not fantastic. The commentary on Daniel dates from 
before Hippolytus’s schismatic adventure which ended with his mar- 
tyrdom together with the Pope from whom he had seceded. Hippo- 
lytus was the last Roman author to write in Greek. 

The Greek text, where extant, is given with French translation 
on the opposite page. Where the Greek is lacking, recourse is had to 
the Old Slavonic version, not given, but the translation is made from 
the German version in the Corpus Berolinense. 

The production of the book is very pleasing. It is printed at Tournai 
and the Greek type is of a fount similar to that usually used in 
England, which is rarely met with in continental publications, 

SEBASTIAN BuLLouGH, O.P. 


Dirricuttigs In Lire. By Rudolf Allers. (Mercier Press; 12s. 6d.) 


Difficulties in Life, like most psychological treatises, is an attempt 
to analyse human behaviour with a view to helping people to adjust 
their lives to their social environment, but unlike most of them it 
envisages an end which is not social merely. Dr Allers, however, is 
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concerned with a man’s destiny as an adopted son of God. The book 
is written for everyman in simple language and, in spite of a certain 
amount of needless repetition, is not difficult to read. 

Of the three parts into which Difficulties in Life is divided the first 
is the most important, ‘Of the Need and the Chances of Improve- 
ment’. In this section Dr Allers, persuasively and convincingly, 
shows that human character, contrary to general modern belief, is 
anything but immutable, and gives instances of character changes in 
human experience. He is most insistent on establishing this point, 
indeed it is the foundation upon which his whole work rests— 
characters can and do change, and not necessarily once only within 
the span of a human life; one instance alone would be sufficient to 
disprove any theory of immutability, but in fact there are many 
within the daily experience of everyone. Self-knowledge ploughs the 
furrow in which the seed of a new character may be sown. The diffi- 
culty about self-knowledge is that ‘man judges all things, all actions, 
all events from his personal point of view. In many a respect he does 
not know where in fact he stands. His “‘standpoint’’ is hidden to him; 
he cannot see it, because he is standing on it’. From Dr Allers a 
sincere and careful reader may learn how to discover the hidden 
depths of his own character. Whether he will ever actually know 
them, of course, will depend upon himself; the writer does not pre- 
tend to be able to perform the analysis for the reader but only to 
show its possibility and the manner of its accomplishment. 

Part IJ, ‘On Troubles, Difficulties and Faults’, reads rather like 
an examination of conscience. In it the sincere seeker after self- 
knowledge will recognise much of himself, whilst the reader who does 
not desire to know himself will have a grand time applying the faults 
to his neighbours in whom, in greater or less degree, they will cer- 
tainly be found. Difficulties in Life will have nothing to offer this type 
of reader, one ‘who is not as other men’. For him prayer and grace 
are the only remedies. ‘How to Help One’s Self’, the third part of the 
book, subdivided into ‘What to Know’ and ‘What to Do’, adds little 
to what has gone before. After recapitulating, the Doctor makes sug- 
gestions designed to assist, in a practical way, a person who wishes 
to re-form his character. 

This is a book worth having. It is sincere, instructive and helpful. 
Its tone is Catholic, its doctrine culled to a great extent from stan- 
dard spiritual writers; if it fulfilled no other need it would be worth 
while to read this book as an exercise in humility. JING Pe 


CompaNions For Eternity. By A. Carré, O.P. Translated by Clare 
Sheppard. (Blackfriars; 2s. 6d.) 

After explaining to a small group of reasonably alert and educated 

Catholic young people that St Paul, in describing marriage as a great 

sacrament, was not directly testifying to its being one of the seven, 

but calling attention to the mystery, the reviewer was asked bluntly, 
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‘But what is there mysterious about marriage?’ It is not an uncommon 
attitude, Lip-service is paid to the sacramental nature of marriage, 
some care is taken to observe the canon law regulating it, and a not 
inconsiderable amount of literature is produced and read on the 
problem of married life; but the mystery remains not only elusive 
in its nature, but little recognised as a fact. The great value of Pere 
Carré’s book is that it boldly accepts the mystery from the beginning 
and indicates how the more familiar features of marriage spring trom 
that. 

The natural law on marriage is firm and clear, but the consequence 
of elaborating. first the conditions of the natural institution and then 
adding—usually with a “but’—the hackneyed phrase, ‘Our Lord has 
elevated it to the dignity of a sacrament’, is to create an impression 
that God has very surprisingly attached an outpouring of grace to a 
concession to human weakness. How much better to begin with the 
historical fact—for there never was a state of pure nature—of ‘the 
wound in man’s side from which God has made woman; and the 
suffering in his heart, in his senses, and in some sort in his soul, until 
God’s image has been made integral!’ (Incidentally, how much 
light is there thrown on the sacrifice and the value of chastity: the 
wound remains, but the pain is assuaged by the Creator of womanly 
tenderness. ) 

The responsibility of this grace-aided choice, the nature of the 
self-giving and its fundamental dependence on the Trinity—source 
and exemplar of all self-giving—the burdens and the mutual growth, 
the mutual savouring of God’s gifts and the enrichment of life— 
natural and supernatural—by the communication between children 
and parents, all these aspects of marriage are delicately handled and 
with great dignity. Throughout the book the permanence of the 
maztried state is stressed; it is this fact, that it is a way of life—of a 
whole lite—and thus a vocation, belonging to that part of the divine 
scheme that we cannot but consider the highest, which gives to 
matrimony its balance and which far more than the merely physical 
aspect prevents fretfulness, worry, ‘nerves’, and worse disorders. 
Most important of all, the necessity of heroism is frankly stated: 
for sanctity is nothing if not heroic and marriage is a way to sanctity, 
as this little book amply and nobly demonstrates. 


EDWARD QUINN. 


Any Saint to Any Nun. Letters selected and arranged by a Bene- 
dictine of Stanbrook. (Burns Oates; 8s. 6d.) 


This beautifully printed book contains extracts from the writings of 
various saints, addressed to women consecrated to God, There are 
thirty-six sections, and their writers vary from St Athanasius to 
St Teresa of Lisieux and from Blessed Henry Suso to St Francis of 
Sales. There is something for every stage of the religious life, from 
the first wonderings about a vocation to the preparation for death. 
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And how practical they are. St Alphonsus, commenting on the pos- 
sessive attachment certain people have for a particular confessor or 
director, writes: ‘Tell me, to sanctify yourself is Father N. or is God 
necessary to you?’ 

The wisdom of the saints stands out so clearly from these pages, 
and their prudence and charity, Here are models for those who aspire 
to be directors of souls; and advice that is suitable for all who want 
to love God more—men and women, religious and lay-people. Par- 
ticularly we hope that this book may be bought for every convent 
library so that it may encourage those who read it to go to the 
writings of the saints and learn direct from them. There is the wisdom 
of the Church enshrined. Bebe: 


SAINTS BEYOND THE WHITE Cuirrs. By Margaret Gibbs. (Hollis and 

Carter; 10s. 6d.) 

A perfect book for children of any age, and for grown-ups too. Each 
of these thirteen ‘stories of the English saints’ grips one. The illus- 
trations are good, the print is good, and above all the writing is good; 
simple, alive, direct. 

We have first of all St George, Patron of England. All that most 
English children can tell one about St George is that ‘he-was-born-at- 
Cappadocia-of-Christian-parents’ (all in one breath) and that ‘he 
killed a dragon and rescued a beautiful lady’. This book gives us 
quite shortly the life of the real St George. The legends which grew 
about him after his death are mentioned in another section. The 
children who have this book will know St George as the soldier saint 
who was brave enough to suffer and to die rather than give up his 
faith. 

Margaret Gibbs does not make her saints talk in a would-be 
medieval English, which has too often bored children of past genera- 
tions. The people in this book speak in the way that is used and 
understood by children. That in itself brings the saints nearer to 
~ them; they can be friends with people who speak their own language. 
Then the narrative is interesting. It is not told as a series of events 
or ‘wonders’. Each of these little ‘lives’ reads as a consecutive story, 
lacking neither adventure nor thrill. But above all, their charm lies 
in the way the author has somehow conveyed a sense of holiness in 
each saint. This is sometimes lacking in the modern lives of saints 
written for children. There is the story of the young peasant, St 
Godric, who became a pedlar and made money, and later became a 
sailor and made more money. Later still he took to travelling far 
distances on foot as a pilgrim. But he could never settle. It always 
seemed that ‘he must go—where, he could not tell. He must do— 
what he did not know. Only he knew that the rest of his life must be 
for God alone’. Just a few words, but it needs no more to sow a seed. 

Then there is St Frideswide. She knows when quite young what 
she must do. Her mother tells her not to be silly. So Frideswide gives 
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her reasons quite simply, ‘I want to serve God, and to help all the 
poor and unhappy people I can. That is why I must be a nun’, She 
becomes a nun, but is not leit altogether at peace in her convent. 
The end of the story is charming; ‘When Frideswide was dying she 
saw in a vision her friends St Catherine and St Cecilia, ‘It’s quite 
all right, my dear’’, they told her, ‘‘we shall be here to meet you 

when you come’’.’ 
The book is full of humour. Holiness and humour often go together. 
FFLORENS Rocu. 


A Retreat witH St THERESE. By Pere Liagre, C.S.58.P. (Sicut 

Parvuli Handbook I. Douglas Organ; 4s.) 

This book is the first of a series whose aim is to make known the 
Little Way of Spiritual Childhood taught by St Thérése of Lisieux 
and so much underlined by recent popes. 

In so short a compass the author can do no more than consider 
certain aspects of the saint’s life: her humility, her patience under 
suffering; in other words her doctrine in action. The first two of the 
twelve conferences give us the key to her life. Thérese believed herself 
to be infinitely loved by Compassionate Love Itself (and here the 
operative word is ‘compassionate’). She had not to look for lovable 
qualities in herself to know that God loved her. On the contrary, she 
gloried in her infirmities. For was not her littleness the greatest claim 
ot all on God’s love? From this realisation of God’s love came her 
own thirst to repay him by all the means at her disposal. 

The remaining conferences show us God and Thérese ministering 
to each other’s thirst. “The cry of the dying Jesus, “‘I thirst’’, goes 
on echoing in the depths of my heart, kindling within it new fires 
of zeal. 1 would give my Beloved to drink... .’ 

This is a valuable little book, repaying meditative reading. It is 
perhaps a little repetitive in parts, and there is a tendency to 
enumerate points which renders its style at times didactic and stilted. 

Aprian Dowtine, O.P. 


EXT Rea Gar Ss 


EPHEMERIDES CARMELITICAE (Libreria Fiorentina, Florence) promises 
to provide studies, reviews and texts illustrative of the Carmelite 
tradition in theology. The first number, of over 200 excellently prin- 
ted pages, has a most useful bibliography of St John of the Cross. 
(1891-1940: editions, translations, commentaries) by P. Juan de 
Jesus Maria, O.C.D., an article on the ‘Natural Desire of the Vision 
of God and its apologetic value according to St Thomas’, a study of 
Francisco de Vitoria, and—most notably—the first part of a detailed 
consideration of ‘The problem of unitive contemplation’ based on 
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the writings of St John of the Cross, by P. Gabriel de Sainte Marie- 
Madeleine, O.C.D., from which we quote: 


For Carmelite theologians, contemplation is not an idea: it is a 
form of lite which is displayed in the soul at every level, from the 
humble beginnings of a loving attention to God. . . up to the 
splendours of the transforming union where it seems that only a 
thin veil separates the soul from vision and beatific joy. Contem- 
plation is all that! To aspire to contemplation, to be called to 
contemplation: that means being invited to enter into the world 
of divine grace. Why should we stop half-way and not go on to the 
summits once God has placed us on the way? The question we have 
to answer is whether God places everyone on that way and whether 
all generous souls must necessarily expect to see realised in them- 
selves the whole series of states which the great mytics have ex- 
perienced. 

Of course even in the mystical order there are privileged graces 
which it would be absurd and presumptuous to wish to attain to. 
But contemplation too has its development and its normal goal, 
which must be the ordinary fulfilment of the contemplative way. 
.. . Itis therefore of vital importance for the theology of spirituality 
to recognise this goal, to discover what the soul experiences there, 
and to establish the principles which govern that experience. 
Upon the nature of these principles will depend the validity of our 
hope to achieve these states of contemplation. 

Fr Gabriel goes on to analyse St John of the Cross’s teaching in the 
Ascent of Mount Carmel, and promises in a future article to supple- 
ment it with a study of the interpretation of later theologians, 
especially those of the Carmelite school. 


x % * * 


-Tur Latest SUPPLEMENT to La Vie Spirituelle (Cerf: Blackfriars, 
4s.) has several articles that justify its sub-title: “Spiritual 
Problems of our Times’. Canon Yves Bossiére appeals for the restora- 
tion of the canonical life as an ideal for diocesan clergy. 
The bonds of community are of the very essence of the presby- 
terium. If one goes on to add that the liturgical idea bears a close 
relationship to the idea of community and that the common life 
and the liturgical life in fact presuppose each other, it will be 
seen what an important influence can be exercised in the C hurch 
through a revival of the canonical spirit. The privileged place of 
the liturgy is in fact the presbyterium. The traditional priesthood 
of local churches is at once commmuual and liturgical. To bring 
back the canonical life into the diocesan framework would be to 
restore in one step a priesthood both communal and liturgical, the 
indispensable basis of any missionary priesthood. 
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The same number continues the discussion on ‘Modification of the 
(active) Religious Life for Women’, and has commentaries from a 
theologian and a psychologist on the phenomena of private 
revelations. 


* * * * 


Les Questions LiTuRGIQUES ET PAROISSIALES (June) includes an 
account by Pére Pichard, O.P. of his ‘liturgical missions’, and 
especially of the ‘Week of the seven sacraments’, which brings to 
the faithful a living representation of their sacramental life. Pére 
Pichard emphasises that 
while there is a vast mass that is being de-Christianised, there is 
also a small body of people who give us great hope. It is with 
them we are immediately concerned, for our faithful Christians 
are for the most part uninstructed catechumens, Let us make of 
them intelligent communities, conscious of the bond which unites 
them, and which is none other than the sacramental system. It is 
useless to hope for the ‘return’ of the masses so long as new 
converts are hurled into a pseudo-community which submits out 
of routine to rites of whose meaning it has no idea. On the other 
hand a parish which participates in a living way in the mystery of 
our Lord will attract men to itself in attracting men to Christ. 


REVUE DES COMMUNAUTES ReELIGEUsES (L’Edition Universelle, 
Bruxelles) for April-June has a long discussion on the recent Apos- 
tolic Constitution for Secular Institutes (Provida Mater Ecclesia) the 
text of which it gives in full in French. The author of the article, 
Pere J. Creusen, S.J., shows what this official recognition of the 
existing institutes has done: 

By this recognition and official intervention what was a ‘moral 

state’ of perfection has become a ‘legal state of perfection’. 
These congregations of people living in the world in the lay-state but 
under vows are the modern form of religious life which has to stand 
up to an increasing persecution and penetrate into districts where 
the religious habit and ‘organisation’ would make any apostolate 
impossible. The author writes from Rome and his comments bear 
the marks of authority. 
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